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pure Viennese. Here we are suddenly Lad 
confronted with the melody of “The Sec- 
ond Violin,” from the Kreisler-Jacobi 
operetta “Apple Blossoms,” which Kreis- 
ler evidently saw fit to borrow from him- 
self. 


VALSE TRISTE (Sibelius); HUNGARIAN DANCE 
NO. 5 (Brahms). Played by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted »y Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Brunswick. 


Starting from a breathless whisper, the 
orchestra tells Sibelius’s plaintive tale 
quietly and delicately—with tuneful sad- 
ness. When it turns to the “Hungarian 
Dance,” it is all vivacity and speed. The 
contrasts in the latter piece come a little 
too rigidly, giving the impression of 
hurriedness rather than elation. But the 
violin tone is excellent. The two pieces 
make a good summer concert pair. 





Piano Rolls 


DAS WANDERN (Schubert-Liszt). Played by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Ampico. 


The restless rhythm of the mill wheel 
is an undercurrent running through the 
whole of this Schubert song, with its 
joyful, musing melody. The delightful 
variations which Liszt has introduced in 
making the piano transcription are like 
the gay free flight of the birds above the 
mill, and are just as much a part of the 
setting. The song is played sympatheti- 
cally. 


RHAPSODY, Op. 79, No. 2 (Brahms). Played by 
Oliver Denton. Duo-Art. 


Unlike the Liszt Rhapsodies, those of 
Brahms are not loosely connected musi- 
cal ideas; they have unity, structure, 
form. This one is vigorous, rough-hewn 
in its outward texture, yet delicately con- 
trived. It has a weighty, growling bass. 
The accompaniment is heavy, and re- 
quires care in performance lest it over- 
power the melodic line; which it did, in 
fact, in a few places. 


© What a whale of a difference 


Just a few cents make 




















ETUDE, Op. 25, No. 10, in B Minor (Chopin). 
Played by Jan Chiapusso. Ampico. 


Ponderous, with heavy crashing chords 
—more like the Chopin of the scherzos CONFI DENCE 
than of the études. Making such a com- 
position as this accessible to the public W ITH PROOF 


should help to remove from the minds of 
many their iv i , = as 
Pin preconceived notions about “We shall never cease to use The Outlook so long as it brings such large returns. 


Chopin. There is a contrasting section : 
= We find that the returns from one ad are not limited to that year, for those 


of relieving softness and tenderness, but 
it gives way finally to an impetuous end- we get through The Outlook one year send us others in after years.” —This 
ing. from just one of the many satisfied advertisers who use the Classified Section. 


ne teal —s : getaoae oa saa nose 
KICKIN THE CLOUDS AWAY—from “Tell Me There is a division of the Classified Advertising Section 

More” (Gershwin). Played by George Gersh- . “ 
adapted to your requirements. Rates are low, returns 


win. Duo-Art. 
A few more harmonic ideas added to are high—how can the Classified Section serve you? 


the field of jazz. Gershwin, as usual, is 

at one of his more clever moments in 2|| DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
bit of sophisticated blues. The tune is THE OUTLOOK 

pris ny a of sparklingly 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Even after one or two 
wearings, while not 
obviously soiled, asilk 
garment which comes 
into contact with the 
skin has in it enough 
perspiration acidtoin- 
jure its delicate fibres 
and colors. And hamp- 
er dampness keeps the 
acid moist and active. 
Ifonly everyone re- 
alizedthis,surelyalove- 
ly silk blouse would 
never find its way into 
thehamper with soiled 
linensand other house- 
hold laundry. 
is simple method protects 
quick tubbing in Ivory suds as 
l iy as possible after wearing 
Have you ever considered this? Will prevent acid action and prema- 
A great many women do ture wear by perfect cleansing. 
their entire household laun- : F 
dry with Ivory soap—for This takes but a few minutes, 
their h ’ sak ll : 
eee ee and Ivory cannot hurt fabrics or 
a not try Ivory for your colors, no matter how often they 
weekly wash and other : 
household tasks? are washed, provided they can 
stand the touch of pure water. 
Your personal laundry ; : P 7 
Yet think what it means in appear- 
Every one of these garments i 
requires the one _ pro- ance and added wear if you take 
tection provided by Ivory : : : 
(cake or flakes). care of your silk things this way! 
Silk stockings,* silk lingerie” : , 
” Galena If it were not for the purity and 
‘Uh blouses,* sw ; 
ay oy gentleness of Ivory you might 
handkerchi ; : Si 
— think twice before subjecting your 
d coll : 
oe fragile garments, or even your 
silk negligées 
“The garments indicted thu hands, to such frequent 
ann as phe ald sey bonwning tubbings. But with 
Copyright 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Is this what happens to 
your lovely silk things ? 


























delicate fabrics 
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Ivory, you don’t have to worry, 
for millions of women use Ivory 
on their faces, and a soap fine 
enough for your face is fine enough 
for the most delicate garments. 


Ivory Flakes 
—a sample, FREE 


Let us send you a sample of Ivory 
Flakes. We shall also send you a 
beautifully illustrated booklet,“The 
Care of Lovely Garments,” a ver- 
itable encyclopzedia of laundering 
information. Address a postcard 
to Section 24-GF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Procter > Gamble 
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Adjusting the Tax Burden 


N the current discussion about the 
I reduction of taxes, in which Demo- 
crats vie with Republicans in their 
advocacy of relief for the taxpayer and 
the release of capital, we have seen no 
reference to one of the promises which 
the Republicans made last year. In the 
National platform which they set forth 
as an inducement for the support of their 
candidates they adopted the following 
provision: 

We favor the creation by appro- 
priate legislation of a non-partisan 
Federal commission to make a com- 
prehensive study and report upon the 
tax systems of the States and Federal 
Government with a view to an intelli- 
gent reformation of our systems of 
taxation to a more equitable basis, and 
a proper adjustment of the subjects of 
taxation as between the National and 
State Governments, with justice to the 
taxpayer and in conformity with these 
sound economic principles. 


The principles to which this provision 
refers were outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs of the platform. 

If as a result of such a study there 
advocated an adjustment between Fed- 
eral and State taxes by means of a Fed- 
eral law, showing the way for State 
legislation, were to be made, the achieve- 
ment would be comparable to the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System and 
the National Budget. 


Connecticut’s Call to Arms 


(a Joun H. Trumsvtt, of 
Connecticut, has been criticised for 
his refusal to co-operate with the War 
Department’s plan to test our National 
defenses by calling out the National 
Guard on July Fourth. Governor Trum- 
bull has declared that no adequate test 
of his State’s preparedness could be 
gained by a mobilization on that day, 
because many of Connecticut’s soldiers 
would be away on vacation. Whatever 
may be thought of this position, no one 
can deny that as a modern Paul Revere 
Governor Trumbull is a distinct success. 
With no previous warning, he mobilized 
ninety-six per cent of the officers and 
ninety per cent of the men of the State 
militia within about four hours of his 
call to arms. 


Even Adjutant-General George M. 
Cole was not privy to the Governor’s 
intention of having a surprise muster. 
Yet within twenty-six minutes after the 
Governor had telephoned the Adjutant- 
General his mobilization order the ten 
commanding officers of the State had 
been summoned from office, golf course, 
or beach, and fire alarm, factory whistles, 
radios, telephones, movie screens, and 

















Wide World Photos 
Governor John H. Trumbull, of Connecticut 


couriers were mustering to duty the other 
fighting men of the Nutmeg State. In 
trains, trolleys, bicycles, automobiles, or 
on foot the militiamen hastened to their 
armories, some not stopping to get their 
uniforms, but all in shape to fight. 
Many a modern Cincinnatus literally 
dropped the plow for the sword. 

Meanwhile the State hummed with 
picturesque rumors. Some men heard 
that war had been declared on Mexico, 
China, and Japan. The most imagina- 
tive, however, provided timid souls a 
delirious thrill with a specious story of 
the capture of New London by local 
Bolsheviki. 

All in all, every one concerned had a 
good time, and Connecticut may well be 
proud of the example of readiness she 
has set the other States. 

Governor Trumbull is a bold man. 
Had his unexpected alarm at 2.30 P.M. 


on June 15 brought to arms at 7 P.M. 
only forty or fifty per cent of the State’s 
guardsmen, he would have been the butt 
of bitter criticism—political and non- 
partisan. But he felt a prepared test 
would mean nothing; he wanted to learn 
what Connecticut could do in a real 
emergency. The result seems amply to 
justify his statement, telegraphed to the 
Acting Secretary of War: 

“I am satisfied-that our troops are well 
organized to respond promptly to any 
emergency call for their services.” 


The Teapot Dome Lease 
Sustained 
r is impossible completely to reconcile 
the opinion handed down in the Tea- 
pot Dome case, decided in the Federal 
court at Cheyenne, Wyoming, on June 
19, with the opinion in the case of the 
Elks Hill reserve No. 1, which was 
handed down in Los Angeles, and re- 
ported in The Outlook on June 10. It 
is true that the two cases differ in some 
particulars, and therefore the one case 
may well lead to certain conclusions dif- 
ferent from those reached inthe other. 
But the two leases were based upon the 
same law. And in the interpretation of 
that law Judge T. Blake Kennedy, who 
decided the Wyoming case, differs radi- 
cally from Judge McCormick, who de- 
cided the California case. 

According to Judge Kennedy, the lease 
of the Teapot Dome Reserve, which was 
under attack in the Senate last year, was 
both legal and well considered. The 
Judge finds no evidence proving any 
fraudulent act in this case. In this re- 
spect the two cases may not be consid- 
ered parallel, as the act which was re- 
garded as a fraud upon the United States 
Government in the Elks Hill case did not 
occur in connection with the lease of the 
Teapot Dome Reserve. But the author- 
ity on which the validity of the leases 
depended was the same in both cases, 
and the judgment exercised in both cases 
was practically if not literally identical. 

Those, therefore, who were jubilant 
because the conclusion of the majority of 
the Senatorial investigators was sus- 
tained in the California case have no 
cause for jubilation in the decision of the 
case of the Teapot Dome. Plans, there- 


fore, to make political capital out of 
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Judge McCormick’s decision may now 
have to be suspended or abandoned, for 
the very points on which the critics of 
the naval leases have depended are now 
again in question. 

It should be remembered that there 
are at least four issues involved in these 
leases and that these issues should not 
be confused with one another. In the 
first there are the issues involved in the 
personal relationship between Secretary 
Fall and those with whom he had deal- 
ings on behalf of the Government. Con- 
cerning that issue there has never been 
any doubt in the public mind. Secre- 
tary Fall forfeited public confidence. He 
had, however, resigned before the matter 
came up for investigation. The second 
issue concerns the legality of the leases. 
This has been submitted to two courts, 
and the result is a disagreement between 
them. It is not likely that that issue can 
be settled until it has been passed on by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The third issue is that concerning the 
wisdom of those leases. On that matter 
opinions differ. Even if they were legal, 
they conceivably might not have been 
wise. On the other hand, if illegal, they 
may have nevertheless represented a wise 
policy which the law ought to have au- 
thorized. This is not a question for a 
Court to decide. The Court does not 
pass upon the wisdom of the law, but its 
meaning and validity. The fourth issue 
is that concerning the action of the Sen- 
ate in undertaking under the form of an 
investigation to try these cases and pass 
judgment upon them. On this issue the 
people expressed their opinion last year. 


A Three-Cornered Primary 


N™ Jersey’s Republican primary 
vote for candidate for Governor 
was a real fight. Its result might easily 
be misinterpreted. For instance, the 
winning candidate, State Senator Arthur 
Whitney, had the Anti-Saloon League 
support and also had for slogan on the 
ballot “Regular Republican:” Yet his 
victory was not clearly “dry,” for the 
man who ran third in the race, Cornelius 
Doremus, had a large part of the “dry” 
vote, and his slogan in the ballot was 


“Real Prohibition Enforcement.” As to 
regularity, doubtless all three were 


“regular” enough for a primary, but the 
“runner-up,” Thomas F. McCran, for- 
merly Attorney-General, had the strong 
and open support of Senator Edge, who 
is the regular Republican party leader 
for New Jersey. 
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One thing the election shows is that 
there is strong opposition inside the 
party to Senator Edge’s alleged bossism. 
In New Jersey the State committee- 
men are named at the primary and voted 
for at the election. The battle over 
these nominations resulted in a victory 
for the anti-Edge faction, in which Mrs. 
Feickert, the most active woman Repub- 
lican leader, engaged, and with success 
as to the general make-up of the com- 
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mittee, although she was personally de- 
feated for membership. 

Another indication of the election is 
the proof positive that no section of the 
Republican Party in New Jersey favors 
repudiation of the Volstead Act or the 
Prohibition Amendment. If the fall 
election is to bear on the liquor question, 
the avowed wets must be looked for 
among Democratic candidates. From 
the National point of view, it may be 
asked, despite all assertions that the peo- 
ple want prohibition legislation repealed, 
where there is to be found organized, 
serious political effort to do away with 
either the Eighteenth Amendment or the 
Volstead Act. 

Senator Whitney’s avowed purpose is 
to lead the State to repudiate “the boss- 
ridden machine” supporting his oppo- 
nent, Commissioner Moore, of Jersey 
City, who is charged, together with 


Frank Hague, of Newark, with being 
responsible for bad legislation at Trenton 
and of Democratic bossism and manipu- 
lation. Whitney points out that the 
Republican majority for Coolidge was 
about 300,000 and argues that Governor 
Silzer’s success is not likely to be re- 
peated by Moore. Whitney favors defi- 
nite reforms as to highways, taxes, water 
supply, and other active local issues. 

Whitney’s plurality over McCran was 
over 30,000, while Doremus ran a bad 
third. The total vote was small. Doubt- 
less the fact that McCran is a Roman 
Catholic lost him the Ku Klux vote; the 
Klan still has a large but not very ex- 
cited membership in the State. 


The Prevention of Lynching 


Sapa communities prevented 

lynchings in 1924, according to a 
report just prepared by the Commission 
on Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Prevention, says this report, played a 
big part in the reduction of the number 
of lynchings in the United States to six- 
teen last year, the lowest figure since 
records have been kept. 

In 1914, it appears, there were 52 per- 
sons reported lynched and 17 reported 
preventions of lynching. That is, there 
were more than three times as many 
lynchings as there were instances of 
lynching being prevented. 

But in 1924, ten years later, the oppo- 
site is true. There were reported 45 in- 
stances of the prevention of lynching and 
16 reported cases of lynching. This 
means that in 1914 there were 68 at- 
tempts at lynching, 52 of which were 
successful, and that in 1924 there were 
61 attempts at lynching, 45 of which 
were prevented by the foresight, energy, 
and courage of public officials. 

In the prevention of lynching the re- 
port points out that sometimes the sher- 
iffs or other officials risked their lives to 
protect their prisoners so that they might 
be given a legal trial. In other cases, re- 
quiring more moral courage, sheriffs and 
other officials opened fire on friends and 
neighbors when it became necessary to 
save their charges. In some other cases 
lynchings were prevented by public offi- 
cials who promptly removed prisoners 
committed to their care from communi- 
ties in which the crime was committed, 
and so prevented lynchings. 

This “commendable action on the part 
of public officials, which covered many 
States, is due,” according to Dr. George 
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Haughtiness, opinion and disdain 


(1 Henry IV, Act III, Scene 1) 
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She couldn’t pass 


From C. W. Hall, Akron, Ohio 
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E. Haynes, secretary of the Commission, 
“to the slowly growing public opinion 
against lynching which is calling upon 
officers to uphold the law and protect 
prisoners in their charge.” 


And Marvin Three 
Thousand Miles Away 


(= Marvin visited the Univer- 
sity of Washington and sat down 
and wrote for us an article called “Why 
Washington Wins.” To save the head- 
line of his article, he wrote, “Pray for 
the victory of Washington at Poughkeep- 
sie.” 

The headline of his article in this issue 
stands, even though Washington, after 
gaining the championship of the Pacific 
coast, lost gallantly to Annapolis on the 
Hudson River. 

It was a stirring battle between these 
two great crews; a battle in which the 
loser won almost equal honor with the 
victor. Not for this, however, did we 
leave the title as Mr. Marvin had writ- 
ten it. 

There are more important victories 
than those of winning first place in a 
great regatta. Mr. Marvin in his jour- 
ney for The Outlook to the colleges of 
America is discovering victories of the 
spirit that are more important than the 
laurels of mere athletic prestige. The 
picture that Mr. Marvin has caught 
of life at the University of Washing- 
ton shows American democracy in full 
flower. 

Co-operation and joyous courage go to 
the making of Washington’s splendid 
crew. These qualities are the product of 
a leadership and a spirit which will leave 
its mark upon the Washington oarsmen 
long after the fierce days of intercolle- 
giate competition are over. 


Making Revolution Obsolete 
in Central America 
' Pye of inquiry whose pur- 
pose is to head off revolution and 
conflicts in Central America have been 
approved by four of the five republics 
in that group of nations. The diplo- 
matic representatives of these four Gov- 
ernments—Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua—went to the 
Department of State in Washington a 
few days ago and in the presence of 
Secretary Kellogg, who acted for the 
United States, which also is a party to 
the convention, deposited the ratifica- 
tions of this international agreement, 
which thereby became operative as be- 
tween the Governments represented. 

This simple ceremony went virtually 
unheralded. It nevertheless marked an 
important step in the relations between 
the United States and the republics of 
Central America and between those na- 
tions themselves. Unless all treaties be- 
come “scraps of paper,” it means that a 
strong check has been set up against the 
outbreak of hostilities in a section of the 
world where, in fact, revolution has been 
a “profession.” Under the influence of 
the United States, making itself felt 
through the peaceful and orderly means 
of treaties duly adopted and ratified, the 
word “revolution”—a word with which 
Central America has been more or less 
synonymous—is likely to be less and less 
frequently heard in connection with that 
region. 

Taken in conjunction with the treaty 
of peace and amity and the other con- 
ventions which were signed at the Wash- 
ington conference on Central American 
affairs two years ago, and which are be- 
ing gradually adopted and put into oper- 
ation, the convention for the establish- 
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ment of international commissions of 
inquiry offers a strong foundation on 
which to build for permanent peace in 
Central America. It provides that when 
two or more of the contracting parties 
shall have failed to adjust satisfactorily 
through the regular diplomatic channels 
some difference of opinion regarding a 
treaty or convention between them they 
“shall institute a Commission of Inquiry 
with the object of facilitating the settle- 
ment of the dispute by means of an im- 
partial inquiry into the facts.” 

Few differences will arise between two 
or more of the Central American nations 
or between the United States and any of 
them which cannot be adjusted, it is be- 
lieved, through the double process of this 
“cooling off period” and the additional 
“jmpartial inquiry into the facts.” The 
value of the treaty lies in the beneficial 
effect it will have on the operation of all 
the other agreements between the signa- 
tory Powers. As a revolution in one 
Central American country has usually 
been fomented or organized in an ad- 
joining country, an operation which is 
now prohibited under the general treaty 
of peace and amity between these na- 
tions, it is believed that “commissions of 
inquiry,” composed in each case of a 
member from each of the disputant coun- 
tries and a third from one of the other 
signatory nations, will soon make armed 
revolt against established government 
fruitless and unprofitable. 


Peru Accepts the 
Coolidge Arbitral Award 


6 bien decision of the Peruvian Govern- 

ment to accept the arbitral award 
of President Coolidge in the Tacna-Arica 
territorial dispute with Chile and to par- 
ticipate in the plebiscite which the arbi- 
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Wide World Photos 


The finish of the four-mile varsity race at Poughkeepsie, with the Navy and Washington crews fighting it out at the head of the 


procession. 


The other crews finished in the following order: Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Syracuse, and Columbia 
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ter decided must be held to determine 
the ultimate sovereignty of the two prov- 
inces, formerly Peruvian, which have 
been administered by Chile ever since 
the close of the war of 1884, is a matter 
of twofold consequence. In the first 
place, it seems to leave no doubt as to 
the final removal of this long-standing 
source of controversy and possible armed 
conflict, not only between the two na- 
tions directly involved, but also among 
a majority of the other Latin-American 
republics, whose sympathies naturally 
have been with one or other of the dis- 
putants. In the second place, the suc- 
cess of this arbitration is a satisfaction 
to the American Government and, by its 
demonstration of this country’s effective 
friendliness, will enhance the prestige of 
the United States throughout Latin 
America. 

Some fear had been expressed that 
Peru, which hoped for some other 
method of settlement than a plebiscite, 
claiming that no fair and just election 
could take place “in the present circum- 
stances,” the provinces having been so 
long administered by her enemy, might 
decline to participate in the plebiscite. 
This would have given the provinces to 
Chile virtually by default, for the arbi- 
tral award provided for the holding of 
the elections even if Peru should fail to 
appoint her member of the plebiscitary 
commission which is to have charge of 
the voting. With the appointment of 
the Peruvian commissioner, however, the 
Chilean having been named some time 
ago, that fear has been finally dis- 
pelled. 

General Pershing, who was chosen by 
President Coolidge as president of the 
Commission, is now assembling his staff 
of legal and other advisers preparatory 
to sailing for South America in the near 
future. An American cruiser will be 
assigned for the purpose. While no date 
has yet been fixed for the holding of the 
plebiscite, it is believed that the year 
1925 will close with the ancient Tacna- 
Arica dispute—the most stubborn pos- 
sibly which the Americas have seen— 
wiped from the books, to be from hence- 
forth a matter of dimming history. 


Six Months of the Dawes Plan 


A REPORT of the actual operation of 
the Dawes Reparation Plan for the 
half-year ending April 1 has just been 
rendered by Mr. Seymour Parker Gil- 
bert, Agent-General for Reparations 
Payment. 

So far the plan has worked smoothly. 


Ahead are doubtless obstacles and prob- 
lems to be solved. It is not exactly a 
financial miracle for the Germans to pay 
$250,000,000 (gold) in the first year, in 
view of the fact that they had $200,000,- 
000 proceeds of a loan guaranteed inter- 
nationally and as sound as Liberty 
Bonds. Germany’s internal Budget, 
taxes, and expenditure are now balancing 
favorably. For the second year her 
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reparation payments are fixed at a little 
over $300,000,000. This also she ought 
to manage nicely with fair industrial 
conditions. 

The third year sees the crux of the 
plan; the total reparations are raised 
sharply, and will continue to be raised 
until in 1929 they reach the maximum, 
about $625,000,000, and also after the 
second year the German national Budget 
must take part of the monetary responsi- 
bility. 

What will happen then? Mr. Gilbert 
suggests one thing that should be done— 
that the national German treasury 
should cease to turn back to the compo- 
nent German states, as it does now, 
ninety per cent of income and corpora- 
tion taxes, and let the states get funds 
for their local needs locally. This to the 
financial layman seems eminentiy sensi- 
ble. Or, perhaps Germany might lay a 
tax on capital; it would not be the first 
time that she has done that. It is Ger- 
many’s affair how she gets the money. 

Rightly, Mr. Gilbert suggests that, 
while results up to date are good, we 
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must not draw too optiraistic conclusions 
for the future. Germany’s foreign trade 
is in an adverse state. Already the ques- 
tion has been raised at the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Brussels 
whether it is good policy for other na- 
tions to foster German exports so that 
Germany may have more money to meet 
reparation payments, and thereby injure 
their own foreign trade. For Germany 
to pay in actual merchandise and prod- 
ucts would, these objectors say, amount 
to the same thing. Two Belgian dele- 
gates, said to stand for Belgian govern- 
mental views, strongly protested against 
that policy. A reply from President 
O’Leary, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is expected as we 
write, and will give the American reasons 
for believing in the continued efficiency 
of the Dawes Plan. 


La Follette 


r YHOUGH a Mid-Westerner by 
birth and breeding, Mr. La Fol- 
lette, particularly in the later 

years of his life, seemed to think of 

America with a European mind. 

It was because he thought in a Euro- 
pean rather than American way that he 
became progressively more and more in- 
capable of understanding his own coun- 
try. As his life drew to a close his spirit 
seemed to become increasingly bitter. 
His illusions, rising out of his misun- 
derstanding of his fellow-countrymen, 
brought him disappointment that culmi- 
nated in the defeat of his plans to be- 
come President. The wonder is, not that 
such a man should have met with so 
many rebuffs, but that he should have 
found in his own country so large a fol- 
lowing. The reason for his leadership is 
to be found in the fact that in America 
there is an enormous number of people 
who have brought with them from other 
lands or have inherited or imbibed from 
those who brought them here prejudices, 
assumptions, modes of thought, that be- 
long to a hard and rigid class system 
characteristic of Europe and have missed 
the freedom of spirit, the resentment 
against paternalism, the self-reliance, and 
the social sense of natural equality that 
are the products of the fluid society 
which has developed here in America. 

If to be Americanized means to con- 
form to the outward fashion of manner, 
speech, customs, ways of living, preva- 
lent: in America, hundreds of thousands 
of those who followed La Follette were 
completely Americanized, as was Mr. La 
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Follette himself. But if to be American- 
ized means to have the sort of a spirit 
that established this country and made 
it great, many of those who wear Ameri- 
can collars and shoes-and the clothes 
that come between and who *live in 
American towns or villages after the 
fashion of other Americans, attend Chau- 
tauqua assemblies, and belong to lodges 
after the most orthodox American fash- 
ion, are really not American at all. It 
is easier to illustrate than to define the 
American spirit. It is the spirit that is 
common in John Hancock and Patrick 
Henry and John Paul Jones and An- 
drew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln. It 
shows itself in the plebeian Ben Franklin 
and the aristocratic George Washington. 
You cannot think of any of these men 
as dividing Americans up into permanent 
classes with conflicting interests, to be 
used as material for political maneuver- 
ing and agitation. Not only in our big 
cities but in large portions of the North- 
west there are masses of people who have 
no liking for that which these names 
represent, for they have little under- 
standing of it. These various elements 
are diverse in politics; but they have one 
thing in common—their antipathy to the 
American tradition. 

It was of these that Mr. La Fol- 
lette became spokesman. He thought as 
they thought. He has been called a 
demagogue; but he was not a demagogue 
if by that word is meant one who insin- 
cerely appeals to the passions and preju- 
dices of the people he seeks to control. 
Mr. La Follette shared the prejudices 
and the passions of those whom he led. 
His colleagues who differed from him 
most decidedly were generally ready to 
recognize his honesty of purpose. It was 
inevitable that he should not only oppose 
but attempt to obstruct the entrance of 
America into the World War. He 
thought of that war in purely European 
terms, as did most of his constituents. 
He could not conceive of it as an issue 
involving the soul of America, for the 
simple reason that he did not understand 
America’s soul. It was not that he con- 
sciously wished to weaken his country. 
On the contrary, after America entered 
the war he voted to provide the Nation 
with the resources necessary to prosecute 
it. His isolation at that time was really 
symbolic of the isolation of his spirit 
from the spirit of his country not only 
at that time but throughout the larger 
part of his public career. 

Of course such a man, representing the 
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Robert Marion La Follette 


Born in Primrose, Wisconsin, June 14, 1855; died in Washington, D. C., June 18, 1925 


antagonism of the hyphenate and the 
un-Americanized to the American spirit, 
incurred the active hostility of those who 
felt themselves particularly the heirs of 
that spirit. Such a one, for instance, was 
the late Barrett Wendell, of Harvard. 
With varying phrase he reiterated his 
opinion “that no one can be of any na- 
tion who feels bound to any other;” and, 
believing this, he distrusted the Ameri- 
canism of any who had retained “a par- 
ticle of direct personal traditions not na- 
tive to this country.” Naturally, such a 
man was wholly out of patience with La 
Follette—“‘a distorted fool-fire, a be- 
grimed Will-o’-the-Wisp,” as he called 
him; and he further characterized him as 
“fantastic, to me, man and name alike; 
mistily, freakishly untrue to the vagrant 
nature of the soul of him.” More dis- 
cerning, because more discriminating, is 
the comment of one who, though not a 
native American, now understands and 
shares the spirit of America. John 
Spargo, an Englishman by birth and for 
many years a member and leader of the 
Socialist Party in the United States, 
characterized Mr. La Follette’s leader- 
ship in an article in The Outlook last 
October. Expressing great admiration 
for him personally, Mr. Spargo said of 
Mr. La Follette: “His social philosophy 
I hold to be antiquated, his political 
programme to be alien in conception and 
inimical to the orderly evolution of our 
life, and his foreign policy to be pregnant 
with possibility of disaster, not to this 


Nation alone, but to mankind.” And of 
La Follette’s proposal for nationalization 
Mr. Spargo said: “In essence it is a 
proposal to check arbitrarily the natural 
evolution of American economic life 
along lines prescribed by its own needs 
and experience, and to force it into chan- 
nels prescribed by European needs and 
experience.” 

Can any leader take Mr. La Follette’s 
place as the head of those diverse ele- 
ments whose only common bond is their 
antipathy to the American tradition? 
No such leader seems to be in sight. Mr. 
La Follette was called a radical by some 
and a progressive by others. There are 
radical leaders and progressive leaders 
who may develop conspicuously; but 
Mr. La Follette’s peculiar position in this 
country was not his by virtue of being a 
radical or progressive. In no sense did 
he succeed to the progressive leadership 
laid down by Mr. Roosevelt. Indeed, he 
was the advocate of the very things that 
Mr. Roosevelt most strenuously and suc- 
cessfully fought. 

Politically Senator Ladd, whose death 
has quickly followed that of Senator La 
Follette, might in one sense have been a 
successor of Mr. La Follette. But Mr. 
Ladd was a native of Maine, where he 
received his university education, and 
had a New England background. His 
radicalism was that engendered by his 
fight against special interests, and his 
association with Mr. La Follette was not 
such as to make him the leader of the 
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hyphenates. On the other hand, no mere 
hyphenate could take Mr. La Follette’s 
place, for he would be at once under the 
suspicion of those whose hyphens pointed 
in different directions from his. 

Senator La Follette’s greatest service 
was undoubtedly rendered to his own 
State. He upset there a political régime 
composed of alliances between politics 
and moneyed interests that were as ob- 
noxious as those existing in any State of 
the Union. In its place he built up a 
political machine of which he remained 
the engineer. In the process he produced 
laws the benefit of which have extended 
to other States through imitation. In 
particular Wisconsin under his leadership 
pointed the way toward the public con- 
trol of public service corporations and 
the modification of the system of more 
or less oligarchical nominating conven- 
tions for which the direct primary is not 
yet fully a satisfactory substitute. To 
rehearse even briefly the achievements in 
Wisconsin since La Follette’s rise to con- 
trol would require space not here avail- 
able. 

In the Senate La Follette’s record has 
been one of contradiction, as elsewhere 
in his life. It has been marked by con- 
structive achievement. An outstanding 
instance is the Seamen’s Law, which has 
aroused and still arouses diversity of 
opinion, but which seems firmly estab- 
lished. During his Senatorial career no 
one challenged his pre-eminence as a 
filibusterer. His capacity for speech- 
making killed legislation even when it 
was employed only as a threat. 

To the casual visitor Mr. La Follette’s 
home life was obviously that which has 
characterized the sound and wholesome 
communities of the Middle West. His 
devotion to his family has been more 
than once exemplified, but never more 
poignantly than when he nursed one of 
his sons back to health while he himself 
was practically ostracized, or, rather, 
had virtually ostracized himself. In his 
career his wife has been his partner, and 
is expected now that his career is over to 
carry on. 

Mr. La Follette represented an epoch 
in American political life, or, rather, one 
aspect of that epoch. He was in a sense 
a survival of a period when the real 


struggle in America was between the 


Government in State or Nation and its 
creature the corporation. He survived 
the close of that epoch without recogniz- 
ing that the epoch had closed. In spite 
of his claims to the title progressive, he 


had failed to progress with the times. He 
will be remembered for what he did; but 
he will also be remembered for what he 
tried to do after the need of doing it had 
passed. He was a rebel. He tried to 
carry on his revolt after the essentials for 
which he had been fighting had virtually 
been won. He had a habit of rebelling 
and became in the end the captain of 
that minority whose only ground for 
rebellion was a lack of understanding of 
their own country. 

When the historian of the future 
comes to write of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century in America, one of the 
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Jesse Livermore, a young and daring 
speculator, whose manipulation of the 
price of grain attracted the attention 
of the Nation and evoked a demand 
for reforming the methods of the 
Chicago Grain Exchange 
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figures which it will be necessary for him 


to paint, in however gloomy colors, will 
be that of Robert Marion La Follette. 


The Starter’s Pay 


N the elevator of a small New York 

{ office building an inquiring soul re- 

cently asked the operator, “What 
floor is the Company on?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the answer. 

“How long have you worked in this 
building?” 

“Six months.” 

“Do you know the names of any of 
the companies in the building?” 

“I do not; that’s the starter’s job. I 
ain’t getting his pay. I don’t have to 
learn the names. Why, I’d have to 
study all the names on that big board in 
the lobby. That’s the starter’s job, and 
I ain’t getting his pay.” 

This is press day, and no time for 
drawing morals. To paraphrase a famil- 
iar advertisement, readers can “roll their 
own.” 


The Cure for Grain 
Gamblers 


ARK TWAIN’S famous remark 
| V | about the weather would seem 
to apply to the problem of 
speculation in grain. Everybody talks 
about it, but so far we have done little, 
if anything, to check it. The factors in 
the situation are fairly well known. 
There is a world demand for wheat that 
varies but little from year to year. There 
is a world production of wheat that is on 
the whole fairly uniform: and there are 
regional areas of production where the 
annual surplus or shortage may be very 
wide from normal. There is the question 
of the consumer’s ability to buy bread 
above a certain price level and his will- 
ingness to use substitute foods. There 
are questions of storage, transportation, 
holding, foreign exchange, that enter into 
the problem. The world-wide distribu- 
tion of wheat production makes any gen- 
eral public knowledge of crop conditions 
and supplies available at any given time 
almost impossible. The comparative 
ease with which the consuming market 
turns from one producing area to an- 
other for its supplies renders regional or 
National control of the fundamental 
marketing situation, either by the grain 
trade or by producers, a seemingly im- 
possible task. 
Necessities of the situation require 
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Amundsen’s Flight and Return 


that wheat grown by the individual 
farmer shall be transported, graded, and 
held for milling until the consumers’ de- 
mand for bread shall operate to bring it 
into use. This precludes any general 
holding on the farm by the farmer as an 
individual, The widely scattered pro- 
duction and the many varieties and 
bread-making qualities produced equally 
preclude purchase by the mills of the 
wheat at harvest time and on or near the 
farm. The grain trade, with its equip- 
ment of exchanges for the transaction of 
business and elevators for the storing of 
grain, supplies the necessary connection 
between farmer and miller. Its business 
is that of transporting, storing, and hold- 
ing grain, and more especially wheat. 
Every transaction of the trade is a specu- 
lation into which all the factors above 
mentioned enter, directly or indirectly. 
A broker contracting to deliver wheat 
to a mill next December is gambling with 
the weather, Hessian flies, rust, grass- 
hoppers, foreign surpluses—with these 
not only, but also a score of other factors 
entering into the price current at the 
time of delivery. Whether or not he 


actually has the wheat he contracts to 
sell is immaterial. Any and every future 
sale is a speculation, and to legislate fu- 
ture sales out of existence would merely 
throw the full speculative burden upon 
the farmer or miller, or both. Under 
such restrictions, the market would in all 
probability fluctuate far more violently 
from day to day and from season to sea- 
son than it now does. The elimination 
of the man who has only a gambler’s 
interest in the wheat market is desirable, 
if it can be accomplished without shov- 
ing still farther apart the wheat grower 
and the miller. Economic law has a way 
of caring for those who try to set it 
aside. 

The Leiters and the Livermores dis- 
turb marketing processes, but they can- 
not control them. Legislative tinkering 
is more than likely to disturb business 
still further and to settle nothing. If the 
farmers can, through united’ action on 
their part, create a grain corporation 
sufficiently large and well enough 
financed to handle the bulk of the 
wheat crop, holding it in storage and let- 
ting it out as the mills require, to that 
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extent the situation will solve itself and 
the speculator will disappear for want of 
a job. The various attempts at grain 
marketing now being made by farmers’ 
organizations throughout the country 
face in this direction, and merit close and 
friendly interest on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

The idea that the wheat grower shall 
finance and sell his own wheat crop, not 
to the local elevator, but to the ultimate 
buyer, the miller who grinds the grain, 
need not alarm the reader. In its at- 
tempt to do this agriculture is only doing 
what every other Lig business has done— 
order and control the merchandising of 
its own product. In this development, 
which purposes to make use of the ex- 
isting necessary agencies of wheat mar- 
keting, lies the hope of the elimination 
of the grain gambler. 


Adventure or Explora- 
tion P 
HERE is always hearty praise for 
heroic battlers with danger who 
carry out with intrepidity polar 
dashes and win against fog, ice, and cold. 
Amundsen and his five comrades well 
earned and have rightly received that 
recognition. 

One object of their flight was to test 
the possibilities of Arctic exploration by 
airplanes. Even negative conclusions are 
of value. Amundsen’s dash toward the 
Pole shows how not to carry on airplane 
investigation of the Arctic regions. 

The discoverer of the South Pole has 
attained the second farthest North rec- 
ord ever made by man—87° 44’. He has 
confirmed Peary’s observation that there 
is great ocean depth near the Pole. He 
has once more shown his own resource- 
fulness in coping with almost insuperable 
obstacles. 

But negatively he has shown also that 
airplane exploration, as he carried this 
on, is a desperate adventure, one that 
may fairly be compared with the first 
attempt to cross the Atlantic by a no- 
stop plane flight. A despatch from Oslo 
quotes Amundsen as saying that “on the 
South Pole trip equipment always was 
adequate, the explorers were rarely in 
peril of their lives and had every reason 
to believe they could return safely. On 
the dash just ended the situation was 
directly contrary.” According to this 
Oslo account by wireless, which we find 
in the New York “Evening Post,” 
Amundsen added that “the ice was such 
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that had we made for Cape Columbia it 
would have been certain death.” 

It is quite evident now that the ru- 
mors that Amundsen was planning to 
land on the ice near the Pole and spend 
several days in observation and calcula- 
tions, or that he might return by way of 
Alaska or Greenland, or that he might 
abandon his planes and march back to 
Spitzbergen were unfounded. Of course 
the last might have happened if both 
planes had gone out of commission. The 
party might perhaps have subsisted on 
game and pulled through; but, so far as 
airplane exploration goes, the conditions 
as to fuel, supplies, and ice-landing pos- 
sibilities made anything but direct. re- 
turn by the quickest way highly danger- 
ous. 

What actually happened was that the 
two planes with the six explorers flew 
north for eight hours after taking off 
from King’s Bay; then they came down 
in a lane of open water. The men had 
seen no level ice where they could land; 
their gasoline was half gone; their north- 
ward flight was over. The lane quickly 
froze up. One plane was injured beyond 
repair. By strenuous effort the party 
were brought together, moved the gaso- 
line from the wrecked plane, broke out 
the sound plane from the ice, destroyed 
all weight-making material possible, and 
flew for Cape North, Spitzbergen. All 
this took twenty-three days. They 
reached Cape North in eight and a half 
hours, by remarkable luck found a sealer 
near there, and reached King’s Bay on 
June 18; altogether about seventeen 
hours of flying and twenty-five days on 
the ice and on shipboard. It was a 
thrilling experience; but it was an adven- 
ture (one might almost say a stunt), not 
an exploring expedition. 

Now compare this dash at the Pole 
with the plan for the MacMillan explor- 
ing expedition, which, as we write, is on 
its way to its first base at Etah, in Green- 
land. It is no disparagement to Amund- 
sen, whose earlier serious Arctic and 
Antarctic achievements gave him well- 
earned renown, to say that the MacMil- 
lan plan is the wise way to use the air- 
plane in the Far North. 

Relieved of the need of searching for 
Amundsen, two ships, the Peary and the 
Bowdoin, after reaching Etah, will for- 
ward supplies by the three big “am- 
phibian planes” (so called because they 
can alight on either land or water) to the 
flying base at Cape Thomas Hubbard, on 
Axel Heiberg Land. Several flights will 


be made from that base, but always by 
two planes, with one staying at the base, 
so that if accident happens the third 
plane (summoned by wireless) can go to 
the rescue. No dash at the Pole is 
planned. The flying base will have a 
wireless station, W.N.P. (Wireless North 
Pole), that will send news to us at home, 
and possibly even radio talks. Carrier 
pigeons will be used. A rubber boat will 
be carried on each flight. The personnel 
includes several scientists as well as avia- 
tors and explorers. 

There are several objectives in mind; 
the chief is to crisscross by flights the 
vast unexplored region west of Greenland 
(a million square miles in extent) and to 
prove whether Peary and MacMillan 
were right years ago in thinking they saw 
the land that Peary called Crocker Land, 
or whether it was a mirage. MacMillan 
says that he can cover as much explora- 
tion in a day by plane as he did in a 
month or more in 1913 by dog-teams. 
By keeping well below the radius of pos- 
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sible flight and returning soon each time 
to the base the explorers can do thor- 
ough and quick work. After this main 
research is over the eXplorers mean to fly 
over the interior of Baffin Island, about 
which little is known, to explore Elles- 
mere Island, and to visit the Norse ruins 
in Greenland and Labrador, about which 
hover tales and myths of lost Vikings. 
Photography, microscopy, study of air 
and sea currents, every form of science 
applicable, will be carried on. 

This kind of expedition seems to point 
to the true use of the airplane in the 
North. We may not get so many thrills, 
but we shall get more knowledge. It is 
true that such an expedition is costly. 
In this case it is made practical through 
the aid of the United States Navy, which 
furnishes planes and aviators, and of the 
National Geographic Society, which is 
providing money and capable scientists. 

This is a great American undertaking. 
It will probably yield something more 
permanent than danger and excitement. 


English Grammar Made Entertaining 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


O those who have been through 
the somber terrors of grammati- 
cal studies in our secondary 
schools and colleges the title of this arti- 
cle may seem to be a record of the 
miraculous. Nevertheless there are at 
least two standard American books on 
English grammar and rhetoric which 
have real literary quality and which may 
be read—not studied, but read-—with the 
same kind of interest that one gets from 
good biography or history. I refer to 
“Words and Their Uses” and “Everyday 
English,” by Richard Grant White, 
whom I mentioned in last week’s Outlook 
with the promise that I would say more 
about him in this issue. 

Richard Grant White has two claims 
to distinction: he was a literary critic of 
first-rate rank, an accomplished Shake- 
spearean scholar, the editor and annota- 
tor of one of the best editions of Shake- 
speare that we have; and he was the 
father of Stanford White, the architect 
of the beautiful Madison Square Garden, 
now being demolished to make place for 
a more useful and a more modern build- 
ing. The demolition of Madison Square 
Garden cannot wipe out the stain of the 
tragedy which was enacted in it when the 


gifted architect was shot and killed 
twenty years ago by Harry Thaw in the 
very building which the victim had de- 
signed as a palace of happiness and 
pleasure. 

Literary critics, however great influ- 
ence they may exert upon their contem- 
poraries, are rarely permanently embod- 
ied in literature. Sainte-Beuve, the 
Frenchman, and Dr. Johnson, the Eng- 
lishman, are exceptions that may be said 
to prove the rule. Nevertheless Richard 
Grant White does not deserve the place 
in the limbo of forgotten critics into 
which I am afraid he has fallen. He was 
a man of wide scholarship and deep lit- 
erary cultivation. A graduate of New 
York University, he first studied medi- 
cine, then law, but abandoned both pro- 
fessions for literature. As a young man 
he wrote newspaper criticisms of current 
music and art, but his chief work was 
that of a student of letters and literary 
expression. He was a life-long enemy of 
pedantry and of that school of gram- 
marians who regard literary expression as 
a hard and fast science with fixed and 
immutable laws. The motto on the title- 
page of his “Everyday English” is, 
“Ratio imperatrix supra grammaticam,” 
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which may be freely translated, Reason 
is a better master than the rules of 
grammar. He admits that Latin and 
Greek have a grarhmar, but attacks the 
conventional teaching of English gram- 
mar with its loops and diagrams in the 
following lively passage: 

English grammar is to all intents 
and purposes dead. The little life it 
had was so purely fictitious that one 
smart assault extinguished it forever. 
The time is coming, and it will be 
here erelong, when there will be no 
more thought of teaching an English- 
speaking boy to use his mother tongue 
by grammar rules than by teaching 
astrology. I am often asked why I do 
not write an English grammar as a 
text-book according to my own princi- 
ples. How can I do so, when the very 
first of my principles, if I have any, 
in regard to English is that it has no 
appreciable grammar; that all English 
grammar books, even the best of them, 
should be burned; and that the study 
of language, as one that requires 
trained faculties, a cultivated judg- 
ment, and no little knowledge of litera- 
ture, should be postponed until a late 
period of the time passed by young 
people in study—a notion horrible to 
many teachers of schools, and utterly 
abominable to all publishers of school- 
books. 

Richard Grant White’s theory fifty 
years ago, like that in our own day of 
President Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, was that the true way to learn 
the use of good English is to read many 
good books and to talk as habitually as 
possible with cultivated people. “Usage,” 
he said—‘the usage of the most culti- 
vated society—is the only guide.” 

Another delightful advocate of good 
usage as a guide in spoken and written 
English was Henry Alford, a Cambridge 
scholar who was Dean of Canterbury 
Cathedral for the last fifteen years of his 
life, which ended in 1871. Among theo- 
logians he is known as the editor of a 
monumental edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, but for the layman per- 
haps his most useful, certainly his most 
entertaining book is “A Plea for the 
Queen’s English,” published sixty years 
ago. It is many years since I have seen 
this little volume, which I wish I owned 
but do not, yet I still remember his semi- 
humorous but essentially serious defense 
of the phrase “It is me.” The French, 
he argued, use the phrase C’est moi; 
why should we not say, It is me? Dean 
Alford would have enjoyed a story that 
was traditional at Princeton during the 
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administration of its famous President 
Dr. James McCosh. A party of under- 
graduate revelers in one of the dormitory 
rooms were disturbing the academic 
quiet late at night. Dr. McCosh went 
up to suppress the disturbance and, 
knocking at the door, demanded admit- 
tance. ‘‘Who’s there,” came a voice 
from within. “It’s me, Dr. McCosh!” 
was the reply. “Get out!” answered the 
voice; “if it were ‘Jimmy,’ he’d say ‘it 
is I!’” Whether the quick-witted under- 
graduate knew it was the President and 
took this method of using a rule of gram- 
mar for self-protection tradition does not 
say; but it does assert that Dr. McCosh, 
somewhat abashed, turned on his heel 
and left the rioters undisturbed. 

As evidence that a scholarly book on 
orthoépy, orthography, and philology 
may be entertaining I am tempted to 
quote one of Richard Grant White’s 
stories. He is discussing the changes in 
pronunciation which good usage makes 
and points out, what is commonly 
known, that clerk is pronounced clark in 
England and clurk in this country. It is 
not so commonly known, he adds, that 
certain, servant, and merchant were for- 
merly correctly pronounced sartain, sar- 
vant, and marchant just as sergeant is 
universally pronounced sargeant both by 
military men and civilians to-day. In 
the days of Dr. Johnson careful people 
uttered the obscure sound of 7 before r 
as we all now sound ai in the words air 
or fair. Thus firm was pronounced fairm 
not furm, and virtue was pronounced 
vairtue not vurtue. David Garrick on 
the stage began to adopt what has since 
become the accepted pronunciation of 
these words. Whereupon, says Richard 
Grant White, a Dr. Hill wrote a pam- 
phlet attacking him for his misuse of the 
letter i and Garrick replied in the follow- 
ing epigram: 

TO DR. HILL, UPON HIS PETITION OF 

THE LETTER I TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQRE, 

If ’tis true, as you say, that I’ve in- 
jured a letter 

I’ll change my note soon, and I hope 
for the better; 

May the just right of letters, as well 
as of men, 

Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and 
the pen. 

Most devoutly I wish that they both 


have their due, 
That I may be never mistaken for U. 


Applying Richard Grant White’s test 
of good usage helps me to answer two 
correspondents. One, a daily newspaper 


editor in Georgia, thinks that I endeav- 
ored to lay down “an absolute rule” re- 
garding the use of “shall” and “will” in 
my criticism of a college president in The 
Outlook for June 3. That is exactly 
what I endeavored not to do. There is 
no such rule, and cannot be, in my judg- 
ment. “We small-town editors,” says my 
correspondent, “as a rule view good 
English only from afar off, and must 
look to the better type of magazines like 
The Outlook for guidance. I would not 
write this but for the hope that you will 
reply and throw new light on the sub- 
ject.” My answer is: Read Chapter 
XXIII on “Shall and Will” in “Every- 
day English.” Although written. more 
than fifty years ago, it sheds ever new 
and—in no punning sense—ever white 
light on the subject. 

Another editor, this time of a New 
York weekly, writes as follows: 


Will not Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
who reflects so justly upon the use of 
the words “like” and “will” where 
“as” and “shall” are indicated (June 
3 issue), put us further in his debt by 
offering some comments on the use of 
the word “dependable” in an editorial 
article on page 176 of the same num- 
ber? To me the word appears to 
mean that which may be depended, or 
hanged, and the writer is speaking of 
the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate! I have rarely before now seen 
“dependable” outside of advertise- 
ments, where words lose their charac- 
ter and are malformed. 


Perhaps the editorial writer in The 
Outlook wished covertly to express his 
opinion that there are some Republican 
Senators who are dependable in the tech- 
nical sense alluded to by my correspon- 
dent. If he used the word as a synonym 
of “trustworthy,” good authority sup- 
ports him. The Century defines “de- 
pendable” as being synonymous with 
reliable. Mark Pattison, one of the most 
fastidious of English university critics, 
calls Alexander Pope the most consum- 
mate master of literary craft in the long 
line of English poets; and Pope speaks 
in one of his poems of “dependable 
friendships” in the sense of reliable or 
trustworthy friendships. By good usage 
dependable has come to mean reliable, 
although the logical inference from its 
root would be that it means “hangable.” 
Richard Grant White would, I am 
afraid, find both my correspondent and 
myself guilty of what he calls the fault 
of “a fussy taking of thought about pro- 
priety and grammar in speech.” 
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Eastern Europe and Its Communists 


By M. W. ROYSE 


A picture of Soviet ideals through the eyes of peasants 


tries of Soviet Russia has hum- 

bled itself into a bread-and- 
butter movement. It is no longer a 
revolutionary code of involved social and 
economic theories, nor an organized at- 
tempt at establishing a new Social order. 
Peasants and workers have cleansed it of 
radical stench and Marxian taint and 
converted it into a stomach affair, primi- 
tive but positive. A few advanced radi- 
cals still demand something more than 
the assurance of mere food and shelter— 
theorists who still dream of a Communist 
society with all property enjoyed in 
common. Down on earth the peasants 
and workers think of Communism in 
terms of food, wages, land, and easier 
conditions. Their Communism is natu- 
ral, simple, and pleasant; neither anti- 
social nor dangerous, something to be 
grasped, used, or eaten. 


(ies of Sox in the border coun- 


HROUGHOUT eastern Europe to-day 

there are thousands of villages with 
their peasants awkwardly fondling a 
vague panacea of free land, no taxes, 
and the happy combination of more food 
and less work. Rumors everywhere per- 
sist of fellow-peasants in Communist 
Russia who have acquired as much as 
forty acres of free land, who have no 
overlords, no hated tax-collectors, and 
no police. That is the peasant’s idea of 
Communism—a hazy notion, but clung 
to tenaciously. 

Stepan, spokesman of a group of tat- 
tered, barefoot villagers in Polish Ukrai- 
nia, complained that the cows had 
stopped giving milk because the grass on 
the village common was devoured before 
it had time to grow an inch. 

“We have no pasture but the village 
green,” he said, “and our bits of plow- 
land bring us little feed. Bread is not 
plentiful, and we have no spare feed for 
the cows and pigs.” 

A villager owned a cow, a pig, and a 
hen or two. Some managed without a 
cow, and several had no pigs or hens. 
Yet Stepan’s village was not of the poor- 
est. There were twelve acres of village 
green. Some peasants owned eight 
acres of ground. The half-grown barley, 
however, was scraggy, with a generous 
mixture of stones and yellow mustard 
weed. Neglect and shiftlessness was 
everywhere apparent. 

“We need more land,” added another 


peasant; “then we’ll have food, as it is 
with our brethren in Russia.” 

Ukrainians from Russia sometimes 
visited the village, it seems, and told the 
peasants that they were fools to starve 
on two-acre plots while the great Jand- 
lords lived like kings on their vast es- 
tates. 
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A Latgalian peasant of the muzhik type 


“What do you hear from Russia?” the 
peasants were asked. 

“Good news,” replied an old man. 
“Comrades tell us the peasants there are 
building new homes, as the forests are 
free. And plows and machines have 
been given them.” 

“The other day,” said another peas- 
ant, “a young fellow told me the peas- 
ants near Kiev all had at least ten acres 
of free land. In the old days that meant 
a fortune.” 

“And that is not all,” continued the 
old man. “They say taxes are now low 
over there, but next year there will be no 
taxes at all. The peasants there want 
no meddling tax-collectors.” 

“So you think Communism good for 
the peasant?” 

There was no reply. Other questions 
were asked—on state ownership of land 
and forests, on peasant co-operatives, 
communes, and peasants’ councils—but 





Stepan could not answer, for he, like his 
brother villagers, was totally immune 
from economic and political theories. 
His world was the straw-thatched village, 
and his life rotated about his plot of 
ground. Newspapers occasionally found 
their way into the village, but none could 
read Polish. The village elder knew 
simple Russian, but newspaper language 
is not peasant language. 

Latvian peasants on a_ confiscated 
baronial estate complained that food was 
scarce. They had been given the plow- 
land, a Parliament Deputy reserving for 
himself the orchard, meadowland, and 
chateau. 

“In Czar Nikolai’s time we had work 
and free pasturage on the lord’s estate. 
And we ate meat then, and drank vodki.” 

“You are free citizens to-day, and the 
lord’s land has been given you. But you 
prefer the old days before the war?” the 
peasants were asked. 

“Only bad land has been given us,” 
answered one peasant. 

“We are not free,” said another. “We 
have no free pasture, no free forests, and 
the officials want to tax us. In Russia 
the forests are free and the peasant keeps 
everything.” 

“You can vote to-day and elect your 
own Officials.” 

No answer. 

“Don’t you vote?” 

Again no answer. The peasants re- 
membered being told at times to place 
an “X” after a name, but no one knew 
or cared what it was all about. They 
were interested in food, and would gladly 
have exchanged all their suffrage rights 
for the bread and meat Communism 
promised them. 

Batyushka, a village priest in Bessara- 
bia, lamented the change in his peasants. 
They neglected their religious duties and 
came to him only to have pamphlets 
read—wicked petitions that promised the 
peasants all sorts of impossible things 
and aroused them against the officials 
and estate owners. The priest himself 
had little love for the Rumanians, but 
he feared the violence which seemed in- 
evitable if the peasants were not brought 
back into the fold. Petroff, the village 
elder, thought otherwise. The Church 
could wait until the peasants had bread, 
and bread depended upon land. The 
officials long ago had promised them 
land, but only a few Rumanian peasants 
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got any. The great landlords no longer 
felt secure, and were offering land to the 
peasants, but at impossible prices. Com- 
rades from Russia said that all the peas- 
ants there had land, and that the peas- 
ants in one district had been given a 
machine for threshing their grain. In 
Bessarabia the peasants were given 
nothing. They were not even left in 
peace. 

Freedom to the peasant means eman- 
cipation from police and tax officials. 
The peasant protests loudly when the 
police use his horse and cart. The police 
call it requisitioning, but the peasant re- 
gards it as outrageous piracy and curses 
every official in the land. Taxes from 
the peasants were always slow forthcom- 
ing, to-day even more so. The peasant 
since the war is poorer, the governments 
more in need. Officials are forced to col- 
lect a good share of the taxes in kind, 
and the delinquent peasant who has his 
hens or pigs confiscated curses the tax- 
collector and longs for the Communism 
that will deliver him from official pests. 

The peasants of Latvia last year were 
furious at what they called “murderous” 
taxes. Bread was scarce, and they re- 
fused to share it with the officials. The 
tax on an eight-acre peasant holding 
turned out to be 750 rubles (about three 
dollars), an amount few peasants were 
disposed to hand over to the officials. 
The Government, however, made no 
serious attempt to force payment among 
the poorer peasants where opposition was 
bitter, preferring to denude the nation- 
alized forests in attempting to balance 
the Budget rather than risk rebellion. 

The Estonian peasants at the time 
were on the verge of open rebellion. The 
insistent Government had failed to col- 
lect taxes, but had succeeded in greatly 
arousing the countryside. Agitators had 
been unusually active, and the Commu- 
nist Party at the late elections had car- 
ried many districts. Taxes were low, 
but the peasants had been told that the 
peasants in Russia paid nothing. <A 
peasant holding of four acres, including 
horse, cow, pig, and hens, was assessed 
about $1.85. A remark that the tax 
didn’t seem exorbitant angered the peas- 
ants, who vowed it robbery. Few peas- 
ants owned so much cash, and the offi- 
cials simply took what they could lay 
hands on. Peasants over in Russia were 
said to live in peace, while they were 
plagued by tax-collectors. 

Poland has compulsory fire insurance, 
the Government charging the small 
peasants about one dollar a year for in- 
suring their huts against fire. The straw- 
thatched Jog huts are excellent firewood, 
and villages are often aflame—a fact 
which explains the old saying that, 


“Peasant Russia rebuilds every ten 
years.” Complaints were heard in every 
village against this “robber”’ tax. 

“Do you want the tax reduced?” a 
village elder in eastern Poland was asked. 

“So would be better, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps you prefer no tax at all.” 

“Why not? The peasants in Russia 
pay nothing.” 

“Do you think your Government can 
operate without revenues?” the peasant 
was asked. 

There was no reply. 

“Who do you think pays your men in 
Parliament, the army, the officials, and 
school-teachers?” 

The village elder vowed ignorance. 
He knew of no Parliament. He knew 
the army, but only in fear. The officials 
he knew only as tyrants. 

“What do you think is done with your 
taxes?” 

“The officials get everything.” 

“Do you think they keep it for them- 
selves?” ' 

“We know nothing of that,” was the 
surly reply. “All we want is to be left 
in peace.” 

Experienced agitators, at opportune 
moments, can arouse a village and turn 
its peasants into dangerous direct-action- 
ists. A Russian priest told of an inci- 
dent. It was in Latgalia, a backward 
province of Latvia—a land of bog and 
forest, with illiterate Russian and Lettish 
peasants and Polish landlords. A Gov- 
ernment official had been murdered by 
the peasants in a burst of rage over taxa- 
tion. A radical comrade had aroused 
them, and the priest could do nothing. 
No guns were at hand, so the peasants 
armed themsclves with clubs. But no 
one knew what to do. No enemy was 
available, there were no more officials to 
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maltreat; in fact, there was no place to 
go, with all their eagerness for action. 
The visiting comrade had slipped away 
unnoticed, and there was no one to lead 
the peasants. Some of the more active 
peasants had gone over to the next vil- 
lage, but the peasants there were in no 
quarreling mood and had frowned upon 
their neighbors’ undue excitement. Next 
morning the village was again normal, 
excitement having simmered down again 
into the usual glum discontentment. 

Peasants will not tolerate any pro- 
gramme that interferes with village life 
and peasant ways, no matter how benev- 
olent its object. Government officials 
are forever interfering, it seems, with 
sacred peasant traditions. This arouses 
the peasants and gives the agitator an 
opportunity to point out the unmolested 
existence of peasants in Russia. 

Polish attempts at land reform failed 
through peasant aversion to changes. 
Peasants everywhere in eastern Europe 
cluster in villages, and a peasant’s five 
acres may be made up of a dozen strips 
of ground scattered round about the vil- 
lage. The Polish officials tried to per- 
suade the peasants to agree on a redis- 
tribution, each peasant getting back his 
original acreage in one lump. The peas- 
ants refused. They wanted more land, 
not a reshifting of their small plots. The 
officials pointed out that land in small 
strips was hard to till, as a horse could 
hardly turn around without stepping on 
a strange field; that time was wasted go- 
ing from one strip to another; that the 
young men loafed away most of their 
time in the village. But the peasants 
wanted no reforms. They enjoyed vil- 
lage life, with all its loafing; further- 
more, it was their custom. 

Nothing could budge the peasant from 
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Market day among the peasants 
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Manor houses which were formerly owned by the landlords have been divided by the 
Latvian peasants into one-room apartments— one whole family with its chickens and 
pig to a room 


his village. He pictures Communist 
Russia as a peasant’s paradise, yet rarely 
emigrates there. Complaining villagers 
were often asked why they didn’t move 
over into Russia. The question invari- 
ably startled them—it hadn’t occurred 
to them. But their fathers and fathers’ 
fathers had died in the village, and they 
too would die there. Such countries as 
Latvia, Poland, and Rumania, now hold- 
ing Russian territory, would hardly make 
serious efforts to stop the millions of 
Russian peasants from deserting their 
native villages and emigrating en masse 
to Soviet Russia, as it would provide 
land for the surplus masses of national 
majorities and also settle the embarrass- 
ing race question. But the Russian 
peasant in these countries remains. He 
knows no Russia other than his village, 
and he has no intention of wandering 
off in search of a Communist paradise. 
Like all other peasants, he sticks fast to 
his plot of ground and waits for Commu- 
nism and all its blessings to come to him. 

Peasants at times even resent schools 
being forced upon them. The following 
remarks of an old Lithuanian are charac- 
teristic of the peasant everywhere. His 
village, near Dvinsk, had been asked to 
build a schoolhouse. No hut was avail- 
able, and the children would otherwise 
go without schooling. The villagers re- 
fused to bother; the officials insisted, 
and the result was an aroused peasantry. 
The Government finally dropped the 
matter. 

“Didn’t you think it worth while 
building a schoolhouse?” the villager 
was asked. 

“Yes, schooling is good.” 

“You had no means for building a 
hut?” 

“We are too poor.” 

“But doesn’t the Government give you 
logs?” 


“Logs are not enough. We need nails 
and other things; then there’s work. We 
are too busy, without having the officials 
forcing more work upon us.” 

“Your children grow up without being 
able to spell their names. You will have 
them wait another year or two?” 

“And why not? We old folks are 
good peasants without schooling. But 
then we shall build a schoolhouse in 
time.” 

The peasant is a rock-ribbed conserva- 
tive. No one, not even the reactionary 
estate owner, is a more passionate wor- 
shiper of property. His plot of ground 
is more sacred to him than his right 
arm. His Communism forever excludes 
land Socialism. 

Keerko, an Estonian village elder, was 
amazed at the remark that true Com- 
munism meant the nationalizing of all 
property, including each peasant holding, 
horse, pig, and plow. 

“Keerko,” warned a fellow-peasant, 
“do not believe the stranger. He is not 
a friend of the peasant. So monstrous 
a thing has never been heard.” 

“No, stranger,” said Keerko, “so is 
not true. Only an enemy of the poor 
peasant could tell you so blasphemous 
a lie.” 

“Do you say I shall lose my six 
acres?” another astonished peasant 
asked. 

“It will no longer be your property,” 
the peasant was told, “for in a Com- 
munist society everything is public.” 

“Bah, stranger,” answered Keerko, 
“some one has deceived you. Perhaps 
the rich landlord told you these lies.” 

“No, Keerko,” he was told; “in a 
Communist land you may only live and 
work on the land, but neither own it, 
nor sell it, nor pass it on to your chil- 
dren.” 

“You are wrong, stranger,” answered 
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Keerko. “Only an enemy of the peasant 
could talk so. I shall keep my land, and 
later my sons shall have it.” 

Keerko and his fellow-peasants would 
not believe. Their Communism—their 
utopia—robbed no peasant of his land. 


| gpeveid sympathy is lodged in the 
peasant’s stomach. Estonian radi- 
cals at last year’s local elections recog- 
nized this, and won sweeping victories. 
Orthodox politicians preferred a more 
dignified approach, and lost. The peas- 
ant turned a deaf ear to official re- 
minders of peasant progress under the 
republican Government. The appeals 
included in the following summary failed 
to move him: 


Before the war you were an eco- 
nomic serf dependent upon your land- 
lord. You are now a free citizen in a 
free country. 

Before the war the landlord was 
your master. He could judge and 
beat you. Your children could not go 
to school, or marry, without his per- 
mission. Under our free Government 
you are your own master, equal to 
every one. 

Before the war your landlords had 
most of the land. You worked as 
poor renters, or as domestics, on his 
estates, with no opportunity to ad- 
vance. To-day you have the lord’s 
lands, thanks to your Government, 
which has also helped you in other 
ways. 

Before the war you had no political 
rights, no right to vote. Your edu- 
cated sons could not practice here, 
but had to go abroad to be lawyers, 
doctors, and engineers. In those days 
none of you could be officials. To-day 
you can vote, hold office, and work at 
anything. Your President is a peas- 
ant’s son, and so are most officials. 
There are no divided interests to-day 
between officials, business men, work- 
ers, and peasants. All are Estonians, 
sons of the land. 


The peasants responded instead to the 
radical appeals included in the following 
summary: 


There is no freedom until the 
worker and peasant are liberated from 
the bourgeois. Before the war the 
landlords and Czarist officials op- 
pressed us. To-day our own officials 
oppress us, growing rich while we 
starve. The banks charge 70 per cent 
for three-month loans, and a poor 
peasant must pay back nearly 400 
marks for every hundred he borrowed 
the year before. A poor peasant can- 
not obtain land because he hasn’t the 
wherewithal to bribe the officials. 
Only the richer peasants get land for 
their children. The peasants and 
workers must take control, as the Rus- 
sians have done, then they will have 
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land, food, and peace. Otherwise they | Communism promised tangible results— and Church. It is no longer anti-state, of 
will starve and fare worse than before bread, meat, land, freedom from taxa- anti-capital, anti-Church. At the same no 
the war. tion—so they put their “X” on the Com-_ time it is no longer the Communism of ter 

The Communists in Estonia won the munist list. the Western world; but then the peasant tio 
peasant vote because the peasant prefers The peasant, in short, has hauled in eastern Europe is not concerned with an 
pork sausage to his Bill of Rights. Po- Communism from the gutter, purged it ethics or morals. Orthodox politicians oli 
litical and social rights are obscure things of profanity, dressed it in a clean peas- can safely rely upon his support, provid- in 
which only confused the peasants. ant shirt, and brought it into his home ing they feed and shelter him. ing 
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young Pacific coast college during the sixteen men composing the Varsity and tal “comitatus” ideal at the basis of tec 
past two years, but coach Callow is the Second Varsity crews, who had rowed a Anglo-Saxondom, the fighting group held tri 
most vivid, the most obvious, the most four-mile time trial the afternoon before, together primarily by affection and mu- we 
insistent. had sat up till midnight and after grind- _ tual trust. bo 

Friday, June 5, was the last day of ing for that final bunker of the academic At five that evening, their migrating qu 
rowing on Lake Washington for the cur- requirement, which might have kept fleet safely housed and their year’s work is 

rent season. That morning the entire some of them out of the boat and out of done, the Washington crews—four of mi 

squad had weathered their final exami- the race after months of patient dedica- them—were out on the water for their de 

nations, and early in the afternoon, in tion, and then had spent all the morning last practice. By tradition this last of en 
overalls, flannel shirts, and khaki, they hours surviving that same test. Their all workouts was in holiday mood, disci- j he 
carried their racing shells from the boat- books went first to the examiners who  pline slightly relaxed, strain gone, a bit % wa 
house—“One, two, three, four. Shells were waiting to pass upon them in spe- of extra abandon not unbecoming. Every 4 thi 
left into line, march!”—up the hilly cial session, and even as “the huskies” crew was boated in a strange shell and iq fer 
road, and stowed them deftly in the spe- were chanting their ships into the wait- pulled with unfamiliar oars. Only a man i dis 
cial “horse car” provided by the far- ing railroad car for the long haul across who has sat in a racing eight knows how th 
away Poughkeepsie-touching New York the continent to the Hudson the news unsettling such conditions are. Two of at 

Central and parked on a lumber siding. came down by motor car from the acrop- _ the shells were patched and dust-covered th: 

Piano-movers cannot move gossamer rac- olis that all of them had come safe and one leaked so badly that its crew in 

ing shells; only their own crews can through the long haul of the college year. after twenty minutes’ rowing had to turn fol 

properly and safely handle them in or Hovering over the transshipment of about and pull for the float with the out- wl 
out of the water, their skins less than an his navy like a mother hen over her riggers of their shell awash. Number 

eighth of an inch in thickness and their brood, but innocent of a hen’s pom- Seven in the second crew couldn’t : Bu 

structure resembling the framework of a_ posity, a red-headed, ruddy-faced, neat- straighten his legs, and a trained eye va 

Japanese fan. After the shells into footed giant in a gray suit bossed the could spot a man here and there working stt 

the troop train—‘“trois bateaux, huit job. When extra planks were needed or under mechanical difficulties. Not a word ba 
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All shove off together, sitting down as the shell 


Launching their shell on Washington Lake. 
clears the float—a delicate piece of watermanship : in 
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of complaint, not a word of explanation, 
not anywhere among those thirty-two in- 
tent young faces an expression of irrita- 
tion or impatience. In fact, not a word of 
any kind from anybody except from mon- 
olithic “Rusty,” standing up amidships 
in the little makeshift launch and carry- 
ing on through a megaphone his own 
peculiar style of coaching. To him every 
one of those whalebone swinging bodies 
was a distinct personality, not a number: 

“Remember what I told you yester- 
day, Norm.” 

“Comin’ over on your other side, 
Arthur; head her off a little.” 

“Jim, get your shoulders outa the 
bow!” 

Reason number two why Washington 
wins—“shoulders out of the bow.” This 
won’t be clear to the layman or the lay- 
woman, though it was abundantly ob- 
servable in every one of the shells skim- 
ming like huge water-bugs over the 
reflecting surface of the lake. It is a 
technical reason and exceedingly con- 
tributive. To explain: The total live 
weight of the eight men in the Varsity 
boat, for example, will run close to three- 
quarters of a short ton. And this weight 
is shifted, on an average, thirty times a 
minute up and down a ship which has a 
dead-weight of only 240 pounds. At the 
end of every stroke the live tonnage is 
heaved backward and partially down- 
ward towards the bow of the boat. While 
the oars remain in the water this trans- 
ference of weight is compensated and 
distributed mainly into the headway of 
the shell, but, once the oars are released 
at the commencement of the recover, 
that weight is exerted momently and 
inertly against the buoyancy—and there- 
fore against the headway—of a craft 
which is literally nothing but a shell. 

So much would seem to be self-evident. 
But differing schools of coaching attach 
varying importance to this part of the 
stroke. Oxford and Cambridge swing 
back far beyond the perpendicular and 
are comparatively deliberate in getting 
forward from a semi-recumbent position 
at the end of each stroke. Syracuse and 
Pennsylvania and Columbia, coached by 
professional scullers, show the ease of 
sculling in merging all parts of the stroke 
together in smooth uniformity. Wash- 
ington gets away aft from the finish of 
each stroke like lightning. A quarter of 
a mile away it is this flash that gives the 
ictus to the rhythm of the stroke, hands 
and shoulders rebounding almost to- 
gether as the blades sweep back on the 
feather like the wings of a hurrying gull. 
As a consequence, the shell does not 
“bury” at the finish of each stroke, with 
a corresponding loss of the headway just 
imparted, but continues onward with a 
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‘Rusty ’’ Callow and Walter Camp on the float at Seattle. 


One of the traditional 


figures of Eastern athletics and the triumphant coach of Western rowing supremacy 
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uniform water-line. All eight men “get 
their shoulders out of the bow” and their 
weight transferred over the center of 
gravity and against their “stretchers” 
(foot-braces) in the twinkling of an oar. 
And their rudder-post, in its unchecked 
flight through a foaming wake, tells the 
story of undiminished speed maintained 
by a wonderfully smooth and deliberate 
recover. Cornell, for seventeen years 
under the teaching of Charles Courtney, 
won four-mile boat races by similar 
methods. No recover could be more per- 
fect than that of Courtney’s best crews, 
but the best of them had not so instant 
a rebound from stroke to recover as the 
“Huskies” of Washington. Here, then, 
in brief, is the second effective ingredient 
of victory. 

Other causes bear their proportionate 
share. Seattle, as everybody knows, is 
built more or less on Puget Sound. It 
is also built around two fresh-water lakes 
which have been thrown together in one 
great landlocked inner harbor by cutting 
a canal through the narrow isthmus 
which once separated Lake Washington 
from Lake Union. The resulting body 
of water resembles a huge ramifying 
dumb-bell, and the University crews, 
from the position of their boat-house, 
where a new drawbridge spans the con- 
necting handle, have a choice of rowing 
water to fit any and all possibilities of 
wind and weather. Always they can 
find a lea and smooth reaches of water 
under the heights of the city or the pine- 
clad hills beyond, whence on clear days 


rises the snowy summit of Mount 
Rainier as Fujiyama dominates and de- 
termines many a suburban vista in the 
neighborhood of Tokyo. And, with an 
oddly similar propriety, the Japan Cur- 
rent gives to the Pacific coast of the 
State of Washington a climate that 
makes rowing an all-year-round sport. 
Washington crews have never had to use 
rowing-machines or tanks or any of the 
other indoor and artificial appliances 
which Eastern colleges have to depend 
upon for their early training. No ice 
ever forms on Seattle’s navigable waters, 
and every Washington oarsman learns to 
row and does all his rowing in the open 
air and on open water. The boating sea- 
son at the University begins at the end 
of September with the opening of the 
academic year, continues to the middle 
of December, reopens on January 10, 
and, with the exception of two weeks in 
April following the annual race with 
the University of California, extends 
throughout the entire winter and spring 
terms until approximately the middle of 
June. 

So much for reason number three. 
Reason number four may be found in the 
institution of the “crew house.” At 
Washington, as in many other colleges 
and universities, a large proportion of 
the undergraduate enrollment live in 
fraternal groups together, eating and 
lodging, entertaining, and having their 
social being in separate houses distin- 
guished by combinations of Greek letters. 
At Washington no freshman or other 
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first-year man is eligible to represent the 
University in competitive sport. Any 
upper-class man who has demonstrated 
his qualities of oarsmanship and charac- 
ter with sufficient excellence to become a 
candidate for the University crew—and 
this field generally includes the person- 
nel of four crews—becomes thereby 2 
member of the fraternity of the oar. His 
fraternity house is the “crew house,” and 
there, in the language of rural journal- 
ism, he “makes his home” during most 
of the college year. The quarters are 
ample, the food of the best, the living 
co-operative and as cheap as it can be 
made. During months of living together 
the crew squad becomes one big family. 
Twenty-five years ago they used to say 
on the banks of the Charles that a crew 
that sang at its meals always moved 
swiftly over the face of the waters. Ex- 
perience supported the belief. By the 
same reasoning a crew that lives together 
in harmony and content through the 
months and seasons of impressionable 
college years should arrive at a unison 
of mind and spirit worth lengths on race 
day. Unity—a refinement of eightfold 
unity beyond that attainable or even 
workable in any other form of competi- 
tive sport—is fundamental in four-mile 
rowing. A crew may violate every prin- 
ciple of sound oarsmanship, but, so they 


violate them all together and possess 
strength and endurance enough to com- 
pensate lost motion, may still prove a 
formidable competitor over short dis- 
tances. A four-oar from Toronto, the 
laughing-stock of the Thames for a 
fortnight at Henley many years ago, 
survived all its heats and was narrowly 
defeated in the final by a first-class 
Leander four. 

At Washington the University Boat 
Club has never employed a professional 
trainer to look after the conditioning of 
the men, and this year a doctor, who 
volunteered his services, accompanied the 
crew to Poughkeepsie for the first time. 
The coach is likewise the trainer. Until 
this year he has been also the doctor, 
and until this year, when for the first 
time an assistant has been engaged to 
coach the under-varsity and freshman 
candidates, he has had the entire respon- 
sibility for the instruction of all varsity 
and freshman candidates. These are 
onerous and exacting duties, considerably 
facilitated by the domiciling of the en- 
tire rowing fraternity under one roof. 
“Rusty” Callow has performed them all 
during the two years that Washington 
has swept the Pacific coast in hollow 
style and then come East to sweep the 
Hudson in the Intercollegiate champion- 
ship. “Rusty” makes out the menus for 
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all meals and makes all minor repairs on 
shells and oars. The mejor repairs are 
made by George Pocock, who may be 
reasonably indexed as reason number five 
why Washington University and Wash- 
ington coaches, using his shells, win so 
many boat-races the world over. 

The Pocock brothers came to Seattle 
thirteen years ago from England via 
British Columbia, bringing with them 
the fine art of building racing shells of 
cedar handed down from father to son 
in their shops at Eton. They are master 
boat-builders. For more than ten years 
they have been building custom shells 
to fit successive Washington crews so 
nicely proportioned, balanced, and rigged 
that they have attracted National atten- 
tion. At Poughkeepsie last month, be- 
sides Washington, three of the competing 
university crews—Wisconsin, Syracuse, 
and the Navy—are boated in Pocock 
shells. The University of California in 
the West and Croton School in Massa- 
chusetts also use them. At New London 
both Harvard and Yale raced in boats 
built on the same designs; the Yale 
shells, however, were put together at 
New Haven by Dick Pocock, who fol- 
lowed Ed Leader, Callow’s predecessor at 
Washington, the now famous builder of 
the championship Olympic Yale crew of 
1924 and coach of this year’s winning 

















The crews of the University of Washington on Washington Lake, Seattle, with Mount Rainier in the background 
(the mountain that approaches nearest to the symmetry of Fujiyama) 
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eight. For the Washington eights, al- 
ways rangy men averaging 175 pounds 
or more, a special type of shell has been 
designed—only four new ones have been 
built since 1912, successive crews using 
the same shells as long as they are 
stanch—adapted to the type of stroke 
which has proved so successful both at 
Poughkeepsie and New London these 
last three years. The dimensions and 
structure of this standard craft and the 
proportions and making of the oars, 
patented by the Pococks, constitute in 
themselves material for a more technical 
article on rowing. 

It would be a very artificial analysis 
of the reasons for the extraordinary suc- 


cess of Washington rowing which left out 
of consideration the motive power, the 
men themselves who sit in the racing 
boats and earn the painful glory of the 
four-mile race. All of them this year 
are residents of the State of Washington, 
and all are poor in this world’s goods. 
Some of them will have to work hard all 
summer in order to come back to college 
late in the autumn term. Ulbrickson, 
the stroke, and Luft, number two and 
captain of the crew, who graduate this 
year, are honor men of the highest grade. 
Win or lose, the crew never breaks train- 
ing. Their personal habits sound like 
Sunday-school literature; only one of 
them ever smokes, and the Eighteenth 
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Amendment is part of each individual’s 
constitution. For similar reasons Paavo 
Nurmi wins a procession of foot races 
and establishes a succession of world’s 
running records. Like him, these men 
are always in training. Their rowing 
season is not an interruption in the 
character of their lives, but part and 
parcel of it. They row as they live, 
vitally and simply. 

With material such as this and plenty 
of it, given every mechanical advantage 
of craftsmanship in the application of its 
power, and guided and disciplined will- 
ingly by one of themselves, a lumberman, 
a Christian, and a child at heart, is it 
any wonder that Washington wins? 


The Conrad Who Sat for Me 


By WALTER TITTLE 


A pen picture of Conrad by the artist whose portrait of the great 


COLD thrill of apprehension 

passed over me as I opened the 

door to leave my apartment on 
the morning of August 4. Gazing up 
from the front page of the newspaper 
that lay on the threshold was the face of 
Joseph Conrad. Having left him a few 
months previously at his home in Eng- 
land, I felt that news about him was not 
likely to be good news. During the pre- 
vious autumn and winter I had witnessed 
his sufferings, and since my departure 
the letters I received had but slight im- 
provement to record. No new novel 
was forthcoming, I knew, to bring 
him so soon again into the world’s head- 
lines, and another visit to America was 
impossible. I seized the journal hoping 
against hope, but my surmise was right. 
Joseph Conrad was dead. 

Well I knew that the world was griev- 
ing for its irreparable loss, but mine was 
a personal sorrow. He had allowed me 
to taste of the friendship of which his 
great heart was capable, and sweet was 
the quality of the friendship of this man 
of fire and tenderness. To few people 
was this privilege accorded, simply be- 
cause he had not surplus strength to 
expend in a multiplicity of attachments. 
Of necessity he was on the defensive 
against new acquaintances, however de- 
sirable and pleasant they might prove to 
be, and often did I marvel, as did he, at 
the fortunate circumstance, recorded in a 
previous article, that favored me. Com- 
parative solitude was imperative to this 
tortured body that for years had lagged, 
perforce, behind his energetic soul, and 


novelist appears on the cover 


great was the anguish of the brain, filled 
with creations demanding birth from a 
body too frail to endure the travail. 
This creative impulse seemed merciless 
in its exactions, coloring its possessor’s 
every act. Repose was almost an im- 
possibility for him; in conversation, 
laughter and gesture, a vast amount of 
precious nervous energy was invariably 
consumed. At times he would be the 
gayest of the gay, burning up any addi- 
tional strength that might have accumu- 
lated as the result of a more fortunate 
night’s rest than was usual with him, 
and often in the midst of his gayety an 
expression of hopeless anguish would ap- 
pear upon his face, to be expelled with 
an obvious effort that finally would re- 
solve itself into a brilliant smile. Some- 
times when we were alone the smile 
would fail, and once, after a most violent 
attack of coughing that left him weak 
and gasping for breath, he confided to 
me his fears that he had not long to live. 
“T don’t want my family to know 
about this,” he said. “It would give 
them added cause for worry, and would 


‘do no good, but I am sure there is some- 


thing vitally wrong with me here,” 
touching his chest. “I would like to live 
longer, life is so short at best; there is 
so much work to do, and so little time 
and energy with which to achieve it. 
Not only would I like to live to excel 
my previous literary efforts, but I want 
to see my family well provided for and 
my boys matured and fully established 
before I pass on.” 

I endeavored as best I could to con- 


vince him that his trouble was due to 
nervousness from overwork, and that rest 
and relaxation would restore him to 
health. He seemed to be eager to grasp 
some hope from what I said, but the 
effort was only partially successful. 

“T am convinced that it cannot be that 
I work too much, I really am able to 
achieve so little, and, besides, hard work 
never hurt anybody. It is something 
else. Sixty-five is a critical age for many 
men. If a man gets past this period, he 
may live quite a while longer. Perhaps 
I shall, but I doubt it, seriously. How 
I envy you the twenty years immediately 
ahead of you! Make the most of them, 
my dear; they are the best and most 
productive of one’s life. What wouldn’t 
I give to be your age again! We always 
think that if we had our work to do over 
we could do it so much better.” 


[ view of Mr. Conrad’s vivid and 
vital personality and abundant ner- 
vous energy, I had a conviction that his 
health surely could be restored in some 
way; I was convinced that this sup- 
posed “crisis of the middle sixties” could 
be passed with normal health to follow. 
And, apparently, my confidence in this 
belief had its effect upon him to some 
degree. More than a year and a half 
after this first discussion of his physical 
difficulties, I arrived at his house for a 
week-end visit. I had seen him quite 
often in the interval, but on this occasion 
we had planned the making of another 
sketch of him. He was not at the door 
to greet me on my arrival, as had been 
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his unfailing practice, and I was taken 
at once to his room, where he was con- 
fined. He was seated in a wheel-chair 
beside the bed, and extended his hands 
to greet me. 

“T owe you an apology, my dear,” he 
said. “I have been in bed for days. I 
just got up a few minutes ago in order 
to be able to receive you respectably. I 
have been quite ill. I will have to go 
back to bed in an hour, and I fear there 
will be no chance to sit to you this time. 
So, you see, I have got you here under 
false pretenses; I hope you will forgive 
me. I could have sent you a telegram 
and told you the situation, but I just 
could not bring myself to do it. You do 
buck me up so, and I could not resist 
having you. You will forgive me, won’t 
you?” 

I proceeded with the “bucking up” 
with all my heart, full of sympathy for 
his sufferings, and was still able to be- 
lieve the encouraging things that I said. 
But before that visit was over my faith 
in his ultimate recovery was shaken 
quite a bit by a confession from Mrs. 
Conrad. The doctor had told her that 
his heart was acting badly, and that his 
constant sufferings were having a weak- 
ening effect upon it. From that time on- 
ward I looked upon him with different 
eyes, concealing from him the added 
anxiety that was born of this disclosure. 


w= being impossible for him at 
this period, we had long conver- 
sations morning, afternoon, and evening 
during the days of this visit, and I now 
look back regretfully to a remark that 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne made to me at 
about this time. 

“You are most fortunate in your 
friendship with Conrad,” he said. ‘He 
is more difficult to meet than the King 
of England. Let me give you a bit of 
advice; write down everything that he 
says to you, so the rest of us can have 
the benefit of it at some future time. 
If you neglect making your notes care- 
fully and promptly, most of it will escape 
you. I advise you as one who had a 
similar experience.” This warning bore 
scant fruit in comparison with the pos- 
sibilities; my notes were few and very 
far between. I could not think of our 
talks in the light of “copy,” and the bulk 
of what was said has, I hope, sunk into 
my sub-consciousness to be salvaged at 
a later time. Mr. Conrad and I joked 
about my being his pictorial Boswell; I 
wish I had been a more thorough verbal 
one as well. 

The modesty of the man concerning 
his achievements was complete and sin- 
cere. Before his visit to America I had 
voiced the hope that he would make the 


journey to my native land, assuring him 
that a royal welcome awaited him there 
at the hands of hosts of admirers. Be- 
traying again the often-observed fact 
that he was unable to believe in his fame, 
he flouted the idea that there could be a 
very wide knowledge of him in America, 
saying that he was not a writer of great 
popularity, and had a distinctly limited 
public. It would be pleasant to visit our 
shores, he thought, but the probability 
of making the trip was very small. That 
he was destined to make the voyage so 
soon neither of us dreamed at the time, 
nor did we think of the-surprise he was 
to receive concerning his modest estimate 
of his fame. I met him on board the 
ship at the time of his arrival; the story 
of that visit is known to every one now. 
Royalty could not have been received 
with more distinction or enthusiasm, and 
Mr. Conrad was amazed, I am sure, at 
the hordes of reporters, camera-men, 
reception committees, and the public in 
general that greeted him. I smiled as I 
left him moving slowly down the 
crowded pier, almost eclipsed by huge 
bunches of American Beauty roses, all 
that his arms could hold. His unbelief 
in his fame was being shattered! 

An additional amusing example of this 
phase came at the time when the manu- 
scripts of some of his books were sold at 
such amazing prices. I sent him one of 
the first of the newspaper announce- 
ments, expressing regret that so little of 
the money realized went to him. I re- 
ceived in reply a gay and cordial letter 
in his unique handwriting that discussed 
everything but the cutting that I had 
sent until a tiny postcript after the sig- 
nature: “That Quinn sale was an enor- 
mous stunt, wasn’t it? It will make me 
famous!” 


| ymienn the greatness of his achieve- 

ments, mention to him of his work 
revealed him always apologetic to himself 
for not having done better justice to the 
vision of his conceptions. All sincere 
artists know the disappointment of com- 
paring a finished work with the vividness 
of the dream that inspired it. I, from 
experience, had come to the conclusion 
that, when most successful, we capture 
about one-third of the beauty that drives 
us to the labor of creation. Mentioning 
this to Mr. Conrad, I found him in 
agreement. 

“You are right,” he said; “I have esti- 
mated the proportion that can be cap- 
tured at about thirty-five per cent.” It 
behooves us, then, that our conceptions 
be of ever-increasing beauty. 

One day in my studio in London, as 
my famous sitter divided his time be- 
tween the model-stand and a place of 
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vantage behind me where he could ob-' 


serve over my shoulder the application 
of the color, I asked him how he was 
coming to feel about “The Rover.” He 
had previously expressed himself as un- 
able to judge it satisfactorily, the task 
of its production having been too recent. 
How I wish I had a sketch of him as he 
looked at that particular moment, hud- 
dled in his chair, gazing at the skylight 
with an eagle-like intensity, his monocle 
raising a huge welt above his drooping 
right eyebrow from the muscular con- 
traction of his forehead, and magnifying 
grotesquely the eager eye behind it. The 
cold top light accentuated with utmost 
vividness every hollow and salience of 
his rugged face; no carving at Chartres 
could have rivaled him in intensity. 

“What do I think of ‘The Rover’?” 
His head was plunged into his hands, 
and he sat for a moment in an attitude 
of deepest dejection. Returning to an 
erect posture, he seemed to recall himself 
from the melancholy train of thought 
that my question had occasioned. 

“*The Rover’? Well, I'll tell you—I 
have not yet made up my mind about it. 
It worries me. It is going wonderfully 
well both here and in America, and the 
reviews have been excellent, but I cannot 
come to a satisfactory conclusion about 
it myself. I cannot decide if it is one of 
my best works. Perhaps I shall know 
later. It may be the best of the lot, but 
for the moment I am very much at sea 
about it. Which is my best book? 
Again, I don’t know. They are all so 
different. I can never resist the tempta- 
tion to experiment, and can never write 
in the same way twice. “Nostromo” is 
my biggest canvas, my most ambitious 
performance. Perhaps it is the best. I 
do not know. Dickens and Thackeray 
always wrote in a consistent style. They 
had established methods, and one book 
resembled another, so that comparison is 
possible. This is not the case with me. 
With each effort I want to try something 
new. This makes immediate comparison 
very difficult, almost impossible. 

“The Rover’ is hardest of all for me 
to judge, naturally, as it is the most re- 
cent. What an amount of labor it cost 
me, and labor under such difficult con- 
ditions! I had to stop repeatedly be- 
cause of illness; I wrote the thing at least 
eleven times. And I never use a stenog- 
rapher much; the work must be done so 
largely by hand. I can dictate the first 
rough draft, and then begins endless re- 
writing. The labor of it fatigues me so; 
I hate to write! I do it only when an 
idea comes to me so strongly that I can- 
not resist it. Otherwise it would be 
impossible for me. I write when a story 
demands telling so strongly that there is 
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no further possibility of postponement. 
I am not a literary man. Literary men 
can write about anything, often with 
equal facility. I am not one of those 
clever and accomplished people.” 

“But you are missing a golden oppor- 
tunity for the sale of a valuable by- 
product,” I replied, jokingly. “I refer 
to the classic custom of writing American 
impressions. Many Englishmen visit us 
for ten days or a fortnight, and come 
away with sufficient material to classify 
us completely, and tell exactly what is 
wrong with us in every way. What they 
have not observed the imagination usu- 
ally supplies; and there’s money in it! 
The market is well established, and I 
would like to see you benefit by it. We 
read these critiques with the same in- 
comprehensible avidity with which we 
consume imported lectures and ice-cream 
sodas.” 

“What you say is undoubtedly true, 
but that sort of thing is not possible for 
me. I cannot sit down in cold blood 
and write for profit. I can produce only 
creative work, and that only when the 
desire to write is so strong that it takes 
complete possession of me and resistance 
is impossible.” 

The progress of the portraits interested 


Mr. Conrad very much, and as the like- 
nesses developed he displayed much 
pleasurable excitement. 

“Artists, and even photographers, have 
a way of smoothing me out and making 
me look too nice and polite. I see that 
you are going to represent me as the 
rough old sea-dog that I am. There is 
nothing smooth about my face. Feel my 
temples, how deep and narrow they are; 
now my cheek bones, and see how they 
project. And feel how my head broadens 
abruptly over the ears; the back of my 
skull is nearly circular. Now my chin, 
feel how rugged and prominent the 
bones are. Paint me to look as I am— 
an old pirate with hooded eyes, like a 
snake! You laugh? Well, I was vir- 
tually a pirate once. I commanded that 
filibustering ship in ‘The Arrow of Gold,’ 
you know, and was nearly captured 
many times. I know that you have 
caught my attitude exactly in these pic- 
tures; my father used to sit like that. 
And see how my waistcoat has crept 
up!” He laughed his approval. ‘“Capi- 
tal! I could never keep it down. You 
were worrying a while ago about the 
length of the nose. Don’t change it, be- 
cause you have it exactly. That’s the 
Korzeniowski nose absolutely. I don’t 
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know which of the two I like better, they 
both seem so utterly like me. First I 
prefer one, then the other. This back- 
ground of the gray, cold sea is an excel- 
lent idea. You may not have been con- 
scious of it, but you have introduced a 
fine bit of symbolism here; you show the 
ocean and the seaman who came out of 
it to the land. The pale-yellow light on 
the horizon suggests that there was hope 
for better things for the sailor when the 
land called him. The front view has 
quite an air about it.” Meditatively, 
“My dear Tittle, do-I look as great as 
that? Don’t you think that our friend- 
ship has prepossessed you in my fa- 
vor?” 

A great luxury this for an artist, when 
all too frequently one’s sitters wish to be 
glorified. Of the two portraits, the lat- 
ter-mentioned one proved to be the 
favorite with Sir James Barrie, who came 
to my studio to see them and my paint- 
ings of Mr. Bernard Shaw. “It is so 
like him as he used to sit talking with 
me by the hour in my studio,” he said. 
“Always so nervous and intent on the 
subject in hand. I used to like to im- 
agine that he was really a pirate, who at 
any moment was likely to leap from his 
chair and stick a knife into me!” 


The second installment of this article will appear in an early issue 


The Anti-Christian Movement in China 


UCH of the menace of the anti- 
Christian movement which is 
now sweeping over many cen- 


ters in China is offset by the new spirit 
of liberalism and sympathy for native 
culture shown by the speakers at the re- 
cent Washington Missionary Conference. 
This new attitude has nothing to do with 
the theological struggle between Funda- 
mentalists and the liberal wing of the 
Church, but is based on a better under- 
standing of the fine traditions of Chinese 
life and a ready appreciation of the 
aspirations of struggling young China. 

The new point of view was revealed in 
the quick reply of a missionary who has 
worked over two decades in an isolated 
coast city south of Shanghai to the old 
question, “Why should materialistic 
America seek to Christianize China?” 
“Because America needs China’s spirit- 
ual insight and devotion to the higher 
values. America herself can never be- 
come actually Christian without the aid 
of China and other nations.” 

This attitude of sharing Christianity 
and the problem of putting it into opera- 


By PHILIP N. YOUTZ 





= messages from 
China tell of riot and ha- 
tred. Bolshevists and Chinese 
radicals combine in enmity to 
‘“‘the Jesus doctrine.” This 
article tells something of what 
Chinese Christians are doing 
to meet the menace to their 
country and their faith. 











tion with China is very far removed from 
the attitude of a former day which would 
ship a ready-made Americanized Chris- 
tianity out to China. For the first time 
the Church is realizing the need of world 
co-operation on spiritual problems. 

Two other factors that came out 
clearly at the Washington Conference 
are likely to mitigate the effect of the 
present anti-Christian movement in 
China: the growing spirit of independ- 
ence and initiative on the part of the 
Chinese Christian Church and the ten- 
dency to regard denominations as units 


in a united Christian Church rather than 
as separate and even hostile sects. 

Now that the infant Chinese Christian 
Church is reaching a position of strength 
and maturity, missionaries have been 
quick to change from the paternalistic 
attitude of the past. The Chinese Church 
itself has responded surprisingly. Already 
Chinese Christians have accepted the 
task of Christianizing China as essen- 
tially theirs and they are beginning to 
send out missionaries of their own. 

While there has been little attempt to 
minimize denominational distinctions or 
to work out doctrinal agreement, these 
differences have interfered very little 
with practical co-operation. Union en- 
terprises, such as colleges and hospitals, 
are among the most successful mission- 
ary achievements in China. The young 
Chinese Church has been organized for 
several years on a non-denominational 
basis with the expressed approval of 
many mission leaders. Thus the Chris- 
tian Church in China faces the anti- 
Christian movement with a united front. 

Up to the present many of the inci- 
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Courtesy of Canton Christian College 


Studying the chemistry of plants and soils in one of the agricultural courses at Canton Christian College. 


These students look upon Christianity as the religion of the new scientific learning of the West. 


As they 


have been educated to regard science and religion as allies, Soviet anti-Christian propaganda, which 
asserts that science has proved Christianity an outworn superstition has no appeal for them 


dents of the anti-Christian movements 
have had a comic aspect, though there 
constantly threatens a tragic ending. A 
number of Chinese students shouting, 
“The Jesus doctrine is the advance-guard 
of foreign aggression! It is the disguise 
of foreigners who seek to destroy Chi- 
na!” broke up or disturbed Christmas 
celebrations in many parts of China. In 
North China the demonstrators attacked 
only Christianity, but in South China, 
where Dr. Sun Yat-sen has encouraged 
Soviet doctrine, the attack was against 
all religion as a form of superstition and 
against Christianity in particular as the 
religion of the foreign oppressor. 

A Christian Chinese doctor in one of 
the hospitals in Canton summed up the 
situation by saying: “Here in the South 
Chinese Christians have never been tried. 
In the North Chinese martyrs laid down 
their lives to establish the Jesus doctrine 
at the time of the reactionary Boxer up- 
rising. Now a time of testing is at hand. 
I believe it will cleanse the Chinese 
Church from unfaithful and unworthy 
members, so that it will emerge from the 
period of persecution strengthened and 
victorious. 

“One thing only is certain, the Jesus 
doctrine has come to stay. It is now root- 
ed in Chinese soil. The mistake the anti- 
Christian leaders make is to imagine that 
the Jesus doctrine is still a foreign teach- 
ing, as it was a few tens of years ago.” 


Shortly before Christmas, after Dr. 
Sun’s mercenaries had defeated the Mer- 
chants’ Volunteer Militia at Canton, Dr. 
Sun turned his soldiers loose to loot the 
city. He warned them not to enter 
schools, hospitals, and churches, but his 
orders were not obeyed. 

The agitation is far more serious than 
isolated incidents would indicate. Nearly 
all the missions, schools, and churches in 
Canton were disturbed on Christmas. At 
some places the agitators destroyed con- 
siderable property, but for the most part 
they contented themselves with preach- 
ing against Christianity. 

“We have no doubt,” said a Christian 
Chinese principal of a leading school, 
“that the Christians will have to suffer 
before this anti-Christian feeling passes, 
yet all of us are confident that the Chris- 
tian Church is in China to stay.” 

Most Chinese observers agree that 
Soviet money and Soviet propaganda 
have taken advantage of the growing 
Chinese resentment against ‘foreign ag- 

gression to launch a well-planned attack 
on Christianity. Many Chinese student 
organizations and Chinese Modernist 
publications are acting as channels for 
the attack. Local political factions take 
sides in maneuvering for their own ends, 
so that the issue is often confused. 

An analysis of the main arguments 
urged against Christianity in the litera- 
ture and speeches of the anti-Christian 


speakers shows the methods of the at- 
tack and the type of opposition which 
Christianity must face from modern 
China: 

I. “Christianity has proved to be the 
advance-guard of foreign imperialism. 
For instance, the Chinese port of Tsing- 
tau was taken over by the Germans as 
the result of the murdering of certain 
missionaries. Apparently missionaries 
come first, then gunboats and treaties, 
and finally dominance by foreign Powers. 
This process has already gone so far 
that, as Dr. Sun has said, ‘China is little 
better than a foreign colony.’ ” 

II. “Chinese Christians are servants of 
capitalism. ‘They are, in Chinese slang, 
‘tsau kau,’ dogs which follow their mas- 
ters. The fine plants that missionary 
societies build and the positions they are 
able to give to their workers have ap- 
pealed to many Chinese, who have thus 
become the tools of foreigners. Missions 
are largely supported by capitalists for 
commercial or political ends.” 

III. “Christians and students in Chris- 
tian institutions are not patriotic. For- 
eign teachers give them a wrong point of 
view and, owing to their contact with 
these foreigners, they do not see that 
foreign imperialism disguised as Chris- 
tianity is subtly penetrating China.” 

IV. “Christianity has been disproved 
by modern science. Enlightened peoples 
the world over are giving up religion of 
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all kinds as something which is outgrown. 
Instead of religious superstition they are 
adopting a scientific view of life.” 

V. “The teachings of Christianity, es- 
pecially regarding miracles, are absurd.” 

VI. “The dominance of the Christian 
Church during the Middle Ages in Eu- 
rope and before the Revolution in Rus- 
sia are an example of the tyranny which 
Christianity has instituted.” 

VII. “The universal foreign control of 
mission institutions is an example of the 
attempt to make the Chinese the ser- 
vants of foreign nations. This control of 
missions by foreigners prevents them 
from training patriotic Chinese citizens.” 

VIII. “The Christian schools maintain 
low standards.” 

The best defense against these attacks 
of the anti-Christian agitators lies in the 
progressive policy of Christian forces in 
China. A good practical example of the 
new policy in missions is the Canton 
Christian College, located in Canton, the 
city where, under Dr. Sun, Soviet propa- 
ganda has been most thorough. Some 
idea of the importance of this institution 
may be gained from the fact that it has 
an enrollment of 1,200 boys and girls, a 
350-acre campus, and 52 permanent fire- 
proof buildings. 

To begin with, this College was 
founded as a result of a petition signed 
by all the leading Chinese gentry of the 
district. Thus from the start it was a 
joint undertaking between Chinese and 
Americans, not an exotic foreign institu- 
tion. Very soon after its foundation the 
College was made non-denominational, 
so as to permit the fullest co-operation 
of all the missions working in South 
China. 

In a way this handicapped the young 
institution, for it had no strong home 
board to help it financially, but as far 
as relations with the Chinese were con- 
cerned it was a considerable advantage, 
because they looked upon it, not as the 
mouthpiece of any powerful foreign sect 
or sects, but as an enterprise of a united 
Christian Church that transcended ra- 
cial, national, and territorial lines. In- 
stead of feeling that the College was a 
foreign institution to be supported by 
money from abroad, they contributed 
generously, gradually giving in larger 
ratio, until to-day two-thirds of the cur- 
rent expenses come from Chinese sources 
and less than one-third from America. 

The Canton College has made it a 
fundamental policy to emphasize abso- 
lute race equality in organization, aca- 
demic honors, residences, and salaries. 
This means that the American pro- 
fessor receives very little compared with 
the Chinese professor, although their 
salaries are the same. It costs the for- 


mer considerably more to live, because he 
has to import much of his food, whereas 
the latter, being at home, can live very 
cheaply. Yet the policy is amply jus- 
tified in the cordial relations between 
Americans and Chinese and the loyalty 
of the Chinese community to the College. 
An American president, a Chinese asso- 
ciate president, and a British vice-presi- 
dent make the Canton Christian College 
a notable example of internationalism. 

The large majority of students who 
enter Canton Christian College are non- 
Christian. That there has never been 
any anti-Christian feeling among these 
students, many of whom are at the age 
which is most critical, is due to three 
facts which aptly illustrate the new spirit 
in missions. 

Christianity is taught in the class- 
rooms, but it is presented on its. own 
merits as the highest type of ethics and 
religion, which every educated man 
should understand, but which the stu- 
dent is at liberty to accept or reject as a 
personal faith. Christianity is presented 
as education, not as propaganda. In- 
stead of coercion either concealed or 
open, the student finds full intellectual 
freedom. 

Second, the student does not get a 
one-sided view of Christianity. With 
fifteen denominations represented on the 
Faculty of the College, the student not 
only encounters divergencies cf empha- 
sis but as far as theological statement is 
concerned sharp disagreement. He be- 
comes acquainted with Christianity from 
many angles, and if he decides to accept 
it he has had a chance to think out his 
own position for himself. 

Third, and this is very important in 
meeting Soviet propaganda, the student 
at Canton Christian College is taught to 
consider Christianity as the religion of 
the new learning, the faith of the scien- 
tific man who fearlessly searches for 
knowledge wherever it may lead him. 
Instead of encountering science as anti- 
Christian, he finds that his teachers have 
faith to believe that increased knowledge 
can only lead man into closer communion 
with God. To a youth who looks upon 
the relentless search for truth as a sort 
of corollary of his Christianity Soviet 
propaganda based on the antagonism of 
science and religion seems quaintly Vic- 
torian and out of date. 

The scholarly traditions of the country 
make the Chinese particularly quick to 
detect inferior standards. One of the 
reasons that the College at Canton has 
constantly had their approval even in 
times of intense anti-foreign feeling is 
that it is chartered by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
Every diploma bears a seal that will ad- 
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mit its hold2r to graduate standing in 
the leading institutions of this country. 
In the early days of missions standards 
both moral and intellectual were neces- 
sarily lowered to meet pioneer conditions. 
But one of the keenest weapons which 
the modern missionary possesses against 
his attackers is that his schools have the 
highest standing in the country; that 
Christianity exacts a moral standard 
higher than that of any other religion 
from its adherents. Superiority gives 
power. The criticisms of the anti- 
Christians can only cut deeply where 
they are just. 

In mission work in the early days ex- 
cess of zeal sometimes caused Christians 
to overlook Jesus’ significant saying, “I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfill.” Dr. 
James McClure Henry announced soon 
after he was elected President of Canton 
Christian College last spring that his 
greatest ambition was to strengthen the 
Department of Chinese Literature. The 
ancient classic culture of China forms the 
background of the modern education at 
Canon Christian College. Instead of 
supplanting the old learning of China, 
this modern college strives to supplement 
it. From the union of the Eastern and 
Western cultures it is seeking to engen- 
der a renaissance of Chinese life. 

Where Christianity has been natural- 
ized and incorporated into the fabric of 
Chinese life to the extent which it has 
at Canton Christian College Soviet at- 
tempts to attack it as foreign propaganda 
have little effect. The insidious nature 
of the Soviet attack is that it skillfully 
follows natural lines of cleavage in the 
mission system. Race equality in or- 
ganization and a growing appreciation of 
Chinese culture, however, are effective 
antidotes to anti-foreign agitation. 

The spirit of the Missionary Confer- 
ence at Washington is the strongest safe- 
guard against Soviet anti-Christian prop- 
aganda in China. The Christian Church 
in China faces a mighty struggle with 
Communism. The stakes are very high 
—a nation with 400,000,000 people, one- 
fourth of the world’s population. The 
attack of the Soviet Government has 
already practically destroyed the Ortho- 
dox Christian Church in Russia. The 
Christian Church in China will meet a 
similar fate unless it is strengthened by a 
more modern and vital faith. A united 
Church which all denominations support, 
a ready appreciation of China’s ancient 
culture as the basis for any intellectual 
renaissance, recognized racial equality, a 
Christianity that allies itself with modern 
science, and a just foreign policy on the 
part of Christian governments are the 
elements which give Christianity a strong 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


The Sometimes Noble Art 


T has been written, and many times 
repeated, that 
The wildest dreams of Kew are the 
facts of Khatmandu, 
And the crimes of Clapham chaste in 
Martaban. 

The power of space and distance to 
upset possibility and to alter codes of 
morals is no more remarkable than the 
ability of time to do the same thing. 
The effect of the passage of years upon 
our ideas of ethics makes an interesting 
study, and it would be pleasant to find 
an explanation why the grievous offenses 
of 1888 become the subject of respecta- 
ble intellectual research in the 1920's. 

Two examples have offered themselves 
in my immediate neighborhood. The 
public library in which I work not long 
ago held an exhibition of dime novels; 
to-day it has on view a collection of 
books, pictures, and programmes illus- 
trating the history of the American stage, 
and one whole showcase is devoted to 
cigarette pictures of actresses—some of 
them in tights! Now in the primary 
and grammar schools which I attended 
in the ’80’s and ’90’s it would have been 
hard to say which would have been held 
the most grievous sin, and which would 
have caused the teacher the most acute 
distress: to discover one of the boys with 
a dime novel or to find that he was con- 
cealing in his pockets even one cigarette 
picture. Of course, the pictures of 
actresses carried with them the sugges- 
tion of greater infamy, but all these little 
pictorial souvenirs were thought to be 
steeped in degradation, and it fared very 
ill indeed with any boy caught harboring 
them. Of course, the little girls would 
no more touch one of them than they 
would nurse a viper. 

I owned a collection of hundreds of 
them. The stout ladies of the stage did 
not figure in this collection, merely be- 
cause the colored pictures of wild ani- 
mals, Indian chiefs, Civil War command- 
ers, and foreign flags interested me very 
much more. But cigarette pictures of all 
kinds were disapproved by the moralists 
of the day, and I think that my parents 
were thought to have failed in their duty 
in allowing me to amass this gallery. For 
was not each one of them intimately 
associated at one time in its career with 
a box of cigarettes? Yet I have lived to 
see not only dime novels, but cigarette 























National Police Gazette, N. Y., October 18, 1892. 
‘* Champion and ex-champion cheered. 


Courtesy Little, Brown & Co. 
John L, Sullivan given a rousing 


testimonial by over ten thousand enthusiastic admirers, in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on September 17’ 


pictures, and these of the most pernicious 
variety, unblushingly displayed as ob- 
jects of interest in an institution of learn- 
ing. 

What is there in the influence of time 
which seems to put the sober color of 
respectability upon the glittering sins of 
the past? Historians the most austere 
may discuss the butterflies of the Court 
of Charles II, although they could not 
bring themselves to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of the similar frail creatures of 
to-day. Not long ago I had occasion to 
ask the custodian of a library about a 
book which described a great crime of 
his own day and mine. He intimated 
that I might see it, under proper precau- 
tions, but that it was not a book which 
he allowed in the hands of the general 
public. He did not, he said, care to 
“cater to the morbid.” Yet he offered 
most freely and apparently felt no such 
hesitation about a number of books and 
pamphlets describing a far more scan- 
dalous crime which had happened a cen- 
tury ago. This had become a subject of 
legitimate interest; the little pamphlets 
describing it were foxed by age, and sold 
by book dealers at high prices. There- 
fore it was a proper subject for the inter- 
est, not only of scholars, but of anybody. 
In fact, to read about it gave one the 
distinction of learning and antiquarian- 
ism. 


This unpardonably long prologue is by 
way of introducing the remark that 
prize-fighting seems to be respectable if 
it is the prize-fighting of the past. To 
refer to che famous fight with the Flam- 
ing Tinman in the pages of Borrow—a 
much overrated fight, by the way—is not 
only a highly creditable literary allusion, 
but it marks the writer about literature 
with a certain flavor of the sporting man, 
much desired in all times by the pale 
literary critic. Many essays have been 
written and books have been compiled 
about the pugilist in literature. To-day, 
in the midst of the increasing fondness 
for publishing books about the strange 
figures of the past—a custom which is 
producing some very entertaining books 
—the pugilist is not only writing, but he 
is being written about, as never before. 
Mr. R. F. Dibble’s “John L. Sullivan” ’ 
is an admirable example of a brief biog- 
raphy, is probably trustworthy as to 
facts, is certainly readable and amus- 
ing in content, and is, at the same time, 
satirical in the best sense of that hard- 
worked word. Some pages of it have 
appeared in one issue of the “American 
Mercury,” but none of it is to be con- 
fused with an entirely different kind of 
biography which has been running in 


1John L. Sullivan: An Intimate Narra- 
tive. By R. I*. Dibble. Little, Brown, & 
Co., Boston. $3. 
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BOAT ENGINES 





KERMATH SIX 


The Most Popular Fine 
Motor of the Season 


Wherever you find boat “fans” 
who want the last word in a 
finely finished, precisely 
engineered, high-powered 
motor, there you will find 
the new Kermath Six in 
high favor. 


The new Kermath Six is a 
keen, alert, agile, economi- 
cal power plant. It is de- 
signed to make your boat 
the fittest, finest, and fleet- 
est in your vicinity. 


Le* us put you in touch with 
scores of enthusiastic own- 
ers. Let them give you an 
unbiased story. 


Sond for literature explaining 
the comprehensive and at- 
tractively priced Kermath 
line. 


3 HP. to 100 H.P. $135 to $1450 


f. o. b. Detroit 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5887 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
11 E, Wellington St., Toronto, Ontario 


A Kermath Always Runs 











Distinctive Sight Seeing 


| ROYAL 
BLUES LINE 


MOTOR TOURS 


Ohe Standard of the World 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - MONTREAL 

Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 
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John L. ina 
literary aspect 


From a _ photograph 
in the Albert Davis 
Collection. 


Courtesy 
Little, Brown & Co. 














“Liberty.” The latter is a more conven- 
tional work, tending to glorify Sullivan. 
The Introduction and the end of Mr. 
Dibble’s book must be read for their 
thorough enjoyment. I will not spoil 
them by attempting to reproduce them 
here. Mr. Dibble makes an almost per- 
fect estimate of Sullivan’s career, and he 
views it both with sympathy and with 
sarcastic humor. He appreciates the ex- 
traordinary ability of Sullivan as a 
fighter, the boastful but courageous be- 
lief in himself as a man who could lick 
all creation, the grossness of many parts 
of his career, and the worth of his final 
triumph over his great enemy, alcohol. 
The newspaper reporters were the Bos- 
wells to Sullivan’s Dr. Johnson, and they 
knew how to bring out his best sayings. 
Consider, for instance, the old fighter’s 
delicious explanation of the reasons why 
his autograph fetched more in the mar- 
ket than that of President Eliot of Har- 
vard. 

The man who beat Sullivan—although 
I fear I am a recreant son of Massachu- 
setts to admit that any one ever beat 

him—James J. Corbett, has written his 
autobiography in “The Roar of the 

Crowd.”* And that is right and proper, 

for it has been well said that every man 

ought to write his own autobiography. 

It is courteous, modest, and humorous. 

For the pleasure which I have had in 

reading it I can forgive Mr. Corbett not 

only for beating Boston’s Greatest Citi- 

zen, but also for the fact that I once 








2The Roar of the Crowd. By James J. 
Corbett. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





$2.50. 


nearly lost my right ear on his account. 
I was occupying a barber’s chair next to 
the one in which he was seated, and the 
distracted and agitated barber who 
should have been trimming my hair but 
was actually engaged in hero worship 
waved his scissors about so carelessly 
that I nearly suffered the loss to which I 
have referred. In Mr. Corbett’s book we 
read about the rise of a young prize- 
fighter on the Pacific coast. It is a 
thoroughly entertaining story, and I am 
particularly glad to learn that he often 
trained on milk and on vanilla ice-cream, 
as I have long believed them to be ex- 
cellent forms of food both in war and in 
peace. For a thoroughly amusing story 
I would recommend every one to read 
Mr. Corbett’s account of his early train- 
ing and of his attempt to comply with 
somebody’s advice that “getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning and taking a 
raw egg and sherry on rising would make 
a man very strong.” 

These two books revive forgotten 
chapters in American history and will 
give almost any man, especially one who 
can remember the period they describe, 
three or four hours’ enjoyment. 

E. L. P. 





FICTION 
CRUEL FELLOWSHIP. By Cyril Hume. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $2.50. 


Painstaking study of a human worm. 
Grant the premise (specifically laid down 
by the story-teller) that any human 
worm is worth an artist’s care. Then 
allow for the origins of this particular 
worm: “Recall the fact that he was an 
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offshoot of an outworn and inbred stock, 
the son of a mother who was physically 
gummy and mentally asthmatic. Father 
problematical. His aunts three damned 
puffballs. His rickety uncle not a model 
either of virility or intelligence.” ... We 
are off! 

The tale is told with Conradian indi- 
rection. To begin with, we get a glimpse 
of Claude Fisher, the finished product, 
flabby, shifty, surrounded with “a dis- 
agreeable aura.” He is offered as mate- 
rial to the story-teller by the supernally 
cynical South—a sophomore’s god. On 
a trip to Bermuda Claude has un- 
bosomed himself to South, and that 
sneering Marlow offers the story to his 
friend as fine stuff for a novel. The 
burden of it is that Claude, nominally a 
gentleman, is a victim of sex repression 
and an inferiority complex. He attracts 
neither the friendship of men nor the 
love of women. The only man for whom 
he feels strong affection turns out to be a 
pervert. The only woman who rouses 
him to lofty passion turns out to be a 
common drab. Poor Fisher—poor fish! 
But then, as the author gently suggests, 
we are all more or less poor fish. 


THE GREAT GATSBY. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


This short novel shows in more ways 
than one that Mr. Fitzgerald has serious 
intentions as a novelist. In subject- 
matter the book is not essentially differ- 
ent from his other stories of drinking 
parties in Manhattan hotels and Long 
Island country houses. The end of the 
book, like that of “The Beautiful and 
Damned,” is uncurbed melodrama. His 
novels always end either everywhere or 
nowhere. The virtues of this book are 
its painstaking, often exquisite, work- 
manship and its humor. Some of this is 
unconscious, it must be said, as in the 
final tableau of the dead Gatsby afloat 
on a pneumatic mattress in his swim- 
ming-pool. But there is a vein of satiric 
invention evident in the catalogue of 
guests at a typical Gatsby week-end 
house-party that reminds one of Eugene 
Field’s feat of cramming all the first 
families of Kentucky into four lines of 
his poem “The Peter-Bird.” 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
THE ADVENTURE OF WRANGEL ISLAND. 


Written by Vihljalmur Stefansson with the 
Collaboration of John Irvine Knight, upon the 
Diary of Whose Son, Errol Lorne Knight, the 
Narrative is Mainly Based. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. $6. 

Besides being a record of the heroism 
and endurance of the ill-fated party of 
four men sent by the author to Wrangel 
Island in 1921 to establish a claim for 
the British Government there, this book 
is an example of quite extraordinary 
forbearance on Mr. Stefansson’s part. 


What was to have been “a simple nar- 
rative of a romantic and tragic adven- 
ture” became perforce a refutation of the 
charges of incompetence and immorality 
made against the four men by Harold 
Noice, commander of the relief ship, on 
his return in 1923 from Wrangel Island, 
where he had found Ada Blackjack, an 
Eskimo, the only surviving member of 
the party with which she had gone as 
sewing woman. Three of the men had 
disappeared, lost in an attempt to reach 
Nome, an attempt previously agreed 
upon with Stefansson; the fourth, Lorne 
Knight, had died of scurvy at the camp, 
leaving a diary which Noice appropriated 
and upon which he based his charges, 
deleting and suppressing such portions as 
did not fit his theory. Stefansson’s book 
was ready to appear when Noice volun- 
teered to make and sign a retraction, ex- 
planation, and apology, in consideration 
of which Stefansson re-edited the entire 
book to remove counter-charges against 
Noice’s veracity and mental soundness, 
delaying its publication for six months. 
The controversial element adds the last 
touch of interest to the record of one of 
the most dramatic of Stefansson’s ven- 
tures in the Arctic, although one in 
which he did not personally take part. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WORLD MISSIONARY ATLAS. Edited by Har- 
lan P. Beach, D.D., F.R.G.S., and Charles H. 
Fahs, B.A., B.D. Maps by John Bartholo- 
mew, F.R.G.S., of the Edinburgh Geographi- 
cal Institute. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York. $10. 


This is a most useful reference book 
for missionary societies and workers. It 
contains a political chart of the world, an 
extensive directory of missionary socie- 
ties, over one hundred pages of statis- 
tics of Protestant missions throughout 
the world, and colored maps of all the 
countries of the world, done with great 
care and admirably printed. The maps 
show the location of mission stations 
everywhere. There are general descrip- 
tive notes of the lands to which missions 
are sent. The book closes with four in- 
dices: Index to Missionary Societies, 
Alphabetical List of Missionary Society 
Initials, Index to Mission Stations, and 
a Geographical Index. 


. Notes on New Books 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE VIOLIN. By 
Alberto Bachmann. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $5. 

An illustrated work of five hundred pages 
about the violin. Chapters on _ violin 
makers, the construction of the violin and 
all its parts, the teaching of violin playing, 
together with’ a biographical dictionary of 
violinists, a list of music for the violin, and 
other topics. 

THE EINSTEIN THEORY. By Samuel H. Gug- 
genheimer. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

This book aims to explain the Einstein 
theory in a manner comprehensible to a 
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HAVE YOU A KNOCK 
IN YOUR ENGINE 


You would not drive your 
car if there was a knock in the 
engine. You would want to 
find out what was the cause of 
the trouble. 


Most drivers use a moto- 
meter or some signal device 
which tells them when the en- 
gine is becoming over-heated. 


But most people neglect 
the most important piece of 
machinery in the world—the 
human body—and don’t know 
when some trouble is develop- 
ing which may result in seri- 
ous illness. 


Our system is the signal 
system which keeps watch 
over your physical condition 
and, when the laboratory analy- 
sis shows the first sign of “a 
knock in the engine,” gives 
you that word of warning 
which is worth millions. 


This service costs so little 
that you cannot afford to be 
without it. 


The booklet which we will 
send you is well worth asking 
for. This coupon will bring 
it to you. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 
O. 625 Republic Bldg.,. CHICAGO 





NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
O. 625 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: Please: send me at once, free of 
charge, your health protection treatise, “* The Span 
of Life.” 


Name ccccccoccccccsccccscoscccscccccooooes eecccccecees 


AGEVERB ccceccccccccccccccococcsososcsece 
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Delightful In Summer! 
We sailsonglinting 


ue waters. Cool 
breezes; incomparable 
servicein dining room and 
grill; spacious rooms— 
these explain, in part, the 
charm of a summer visit 
at THE DRAKE, Chicago. 
Come, whether on busi- 
ness or pleasure bent. 

Under Tue Bracxstons Management 














Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


ROOMS 800 BATHS 
Rates $2.50 per Day and Up 


ARABIAN RESTAURANT CAFETERIA 
SODA AND TEA ROOM 


C. C. SCHANTZ, Mgr. 














LECTURERS WANTED 


Also organizers to conduct personality and vocational insti- 
tutes. Men and women of unquestioned character and 
atability required for permanent work. Address Edward 
Amherst Ott, Educational Director, Personality Training 
Institute, Conservatory Bidg., Ithaca, N. 





“The Book Lovers Corner” 


FOREICN LANCUACES 


7 RENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN BOOKS. 
Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. SCHOENHOPF’S, 387 Washington 
St., Boston, Masa. 











CENEALOCIST 


QAMILY HISTORIES, GENEALOGICAL AN 
heraldic works. Researches made. CHARLES A. 
O’CONNOR, 21 Spruce S8t., New York. 








__ PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


I ITERARY AND CLUB PAPERS ACCURATELY 

prepared. Full time devoted to speeches, research 

treatises, debates, etc., for those who tind spare time at 

a premium. Each subject thoroughly studied. MSS. 

revised and corrected. Academical assistance. Rates 

reasonable. Write C. L. SAPERSTEIN, 121 Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga., your literary problem. 





college graduate who has made an elemen- 
tary study of science and philosophy. 


BRAZIL AFTER A CENTURY OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. By Herman G. James. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $4. 

History and present condition of Brazil. 


NEWS WRITING. By Leo A. Borah. Allyn & 
Bacon, New York. $1.40. 


A text-book in news writing, for high 
school students. 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST. By John 
R. Howard. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $3.25. 


Autobiography of a Brooklyn editor and 
publisher, beginning before the Civil War. 
Many comments on Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mrs. Stowe, and other distinguished per- 
sons. 


THE NEXT WAR. By Norris F. Hall, Zecha- 
riah Chafee, Jr., and Manley O. Hudson. The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin Press, Cambridge. 


Three addresses delivered at Harvard last 
November. 


ETHICS: IN THEORY AND APPLICATION. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. §3. 


A comprehensive discussion of ethics, 
with references to other authorities on the 
subject. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. 
By Thomas G. Frothingham. The Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. $3.75. 

Technical studies of naval strategy dur- 

ing the years 1915-16. 


THE MECHANICS OF COMPOSITION. By Henry 
Seidel Canby and John Baker Opdycke. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


How to write English. Chapters on writ- 
ing prose and verse, on how to write let- 


| Bee PutsIFER, and all hands and 
the cook: 

Sometimes a man becomes stale. If 
he cannot put a little singing into what 
he writes, I think that one should cease 
writing. This old typewriter that I 
bought from a girl who had been crossed 
in love seems not to sing at all. 

I am going away to the hills. I want 
to hear the waterfalls and to listen to the 
wind in the forest. I am going to climb 
high above the valley, up to where I can 
feel the swing of the universe. I am 
much too excited to write. 

Joe Straley has long ago gone to the 
hills. He was down from them a few 
nights ago, and came to see me. He is 
brown and hard. He is going to split 
shakes all summer. He had a poem that 
he had written about a mountain, and 
wanted me to read it. He didn’t know 
that his eyes were a poem, and his face, 
and arms, and hands, and body poems; 
and of course I did not tell him. He’d 
have screwed up his eyes in a winky 
smile and have said, “Gosh, it’s them 
hills.” He’d have felt embarrassed. He 
told me of the flowers in the hills, and 
of how full the streams are from the 
melting snows. He had come down in a 
hurry for just one night, and spared time 





to come and see me. He’s been pros- 


The Outlook for 


ters, and on grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling. 


THE REAWAKENING OF THE ORIENT. By 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Yusuke Tsurumi, and 
Sir James Arthur Salter. The Yale University 
Press, New Haven. $2. 

Lectures on politics in India and Japan, 
and upon international affairs throughout 
the world. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon. The Yale University Tress, New 
Haven. $5. 

An extensive study of the composition 
and date of the Gospel of Mark, by the 
Buckingham Professor of New Testament 
Criticism at Yale. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. By Richard Swann Lull, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $3. 
The Professor of Paleontology at Yale 
presents the evidence for the theory of 
evolution. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. By Max 
J. Herzberg and William Lewin. Allyn & 
Bacon, New York. $1.50. 


JEWISH SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Rabbi Louis Finkelstein. The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New 
York. 


By an instructor in the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America. 


“NEXT YEAR IN JERUSALEM.” By Jerome 
and Jean Tharaud. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. $2. 

Current religious beliefs in Jerusalem. 

Translated from the French. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Mary 
B. Sayles. The Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency, New York. 

Descriptions of actual cases in juvenile 
misbehavior, or peculiarity. 


Why Hop Ye So? 


ecting for gold, digging a tunnel, and 
he said, “Gosh, Bill, there’s indications.” 
But it is not the gold for which he cares. 
He digs because he loves to see the dirt 
turn up, and the “indications” give him 
the excuse to go on digging. It is the 
peck and uplift of his pick that thralls 
him. Every time his pick pecks he 
says, though he scarcely knows that he 
says it, “Swing, old universe! I’m with 
you.” 

Joe says, “Gosh, Bill, there’s good 
money in splitting shakes.” And all that 
he is really after is the scent of the sugar 
pine. He’ll be hearing woodpeckers and 
chipmunks all day long. Squirrels will 
scold him. He’ll have the wood ants 
running over his big boots. He'll sleep 
on boughs and ferns. He’ll hear owls in 
the forest night, and will see stars 
through the high pine tops. 

I’m going to the hills, where my pal 
Joe is. I’m tired, very tired, of myself, 
and of the sighs of the crossed-in-love 
girl who sold me this old typewriter. I 
want to hear the forest talking, I’m 
thirsty for the mountain waterfalls, for 
the stars through the high pine tops. 

I'll try to write to you when I come 
back. 

Ah, swing, old universe! I’m with 
you. BILL ADAMs, 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 

Tours and Travel, ete. 
Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 
Mi iscellaneous, ete. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10e, per word 
Box number 25e. 



































Hotels and 


Resorts 





Canada 


ESTFUL Out-of-Doors _Vaca- 
tions on Moore’s Lake, 100 miles from 
Toronto. oe boating, fishing, home 
cooking. $15 a . Mrs. ARTHUR ADAIR, 
Norland, Ontario, Canada, Station Coboconk. 








Colorado 


IT’S COOL Ay. &, itn: 


9,000-acre cattle ranch for R. or: 
Booklet on request. GREELEY, COL. 


Connecticut 


Camp WESTOVER 


For Adults and Families 
On Bantam Lake (3 miles long) 
Detached cottages with central dining 
hall. Fine wooded shore. Rates reason- 
able. References exchanged. Booklet. 

Camp Westover 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


























Norfolk, Connecticut 


Afiady who hasavery beautiful modernihome 
in the Titchfield Hills, elevation 1,600 ft, would 
takefa limited number of select adult paying 
guests for the summer months. Airy, spacious 
rooms, large piazzas, wonderful views. Golf, 

boatin shing, riding. Excellent motor 
roads. Plain food of the he highest, quality from 
neighboring farms. elightful place for 
particular people wt. a restful, comfort- 
able summer home. References exchanged. 
M. M., Second Apartment, 24 East 68th St., New York, 

or P. 0. Box 90, Norfolk, Conn. 


England 
LONDON, N. W. 2—Board 


Miss LEA, 13 Heathfield Park. 
Pleasant, homelike, garden, quiet, reasonable. 


Maine 


The HOMESTEAD "ez, Islana. 


Rest or play on our large onae wr apruce 
woods by the sea, where it is always cool. 
Illustrated booklet. June 15-September 15. 


lady will rent 2 rooms, furnish 

rood food, for July and August, 
in her comfortable cottage on the 
shore of Penobscot Bay, 6 miles 
trom Belfast, Maine. Modern conveni- 
ences. References exchanged. 4,251, Outlook. 


GLEN ELLEN 
Cold Stream Lake, Enfield, Me. 


The ideal place for your vacation. Quiet 
and homelike. Good table. Fishing, boating, 
bathing and hiking. For particulars write 


Mrs. B. N. MORRIS, Enfield, Me. 


YORK CAMPS LAKE, MAINE. 
J.LewisYorK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


Spruce Point Camp mens garnen, 


Separate cabins. Central iodee' hall. 


Safe bathing. Booklet. 
Board in the 


Ogunquit, Maine coiitry: not 
far from rocks and surf. Beach { mile from 


house. Bathing place near. oy sre. 
Home cooking. Mrs. DANIEL W. ‘S RKINS. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


For delicate, convalescent, or elderly ladies. 
Beautiful view. Large, comfortable rooms, 
bountiful home table. Near-by country club. 
Massage and electricity if desired. “Nurse 
and resident physician. Opened June 1, 


On beautiful wooded 
Chase’ s Camps shore of TORSEY 


LAKE, Readfield, Me. Best black-bass fish- 
ing in State, fine beach, canoeing and tennis. 
a parate bungalows, central dining-room and 

se, excellent food. $25 per week and up. 
re ress Mrs. J. A. CHASE, Kents Hill, Me. 





























Canoes. 














Maine 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


On the Maine Ceast 
(7 miles from Boothbay Harbor) 
eee a Newagen, at outer tip of Island, 
Extending Five Miles Straight Out in Ocean, 
where Sea, Cliffs and Spruce For sts Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
Large Ocean Swimming Pool 
Boating, Deep §ea Fishing, Golf and Tennis. 
Motoring, garage. An ideal anchorage for 
boats and yachts in a cozy, well-protected 
harbor. Air cool and bracing. No hay fever. 
Bridge and State roads connect with main- 
land. Modern Hotel, Annex and Cottages. 
Inn Cuisine excellent. Matchless beauty 
spots abound alon: ong the mile and a half of 
rocky cove-studded shore, which is a part of 
the hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
near. Ideal place for a eA to — the 
summer. Inn now open. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 
NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 
JOSHUA L. BROOKS, Pres. 


CAMP KOKATOS] ,22zther Lake, 


Raymond, Maine 
MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED TO 
Business and Professional Women and Girls 
A vacation place providing complete rest 
and relaxation, a healthful outdoor life free 
from the restrictions of the «sual vacation 
resort; plenty of amusement, good food, 
good books, congenial ———- and beautiful 
surroundings. A camp whose activities and 
atmosphere are such that the mature woman 
or girl of twenty- — is equally at home. 
Booklet upon reque 
Director, Miss RUTH CHASE DAY. 


ROCK GARDENS and COTTAGES 


On the Ocean—In the pines. 
American plan ; homelike. 
Modern plumbing. Our own vegetable garden. 
Golf—Tennis— Water Sports. 
R. R. Station, Bath, Me. 
J. W. MERRITT, Rapnace, Maine. 
(Sagadahoc Co.) FOLDER. 














Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 27th. Private baths. Booklet. 21st season. 


WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 
30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. = fishing, a, 18-hole golf. 
Good roads. Warm, safe bathing. Near 
variety amusements: dancing, movies. Write 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 


WINCHESTER, OAK CREST 


For rest and recuperation. Graduate nurse 
in attendance. High location and beautiful 
outlook. Miss PURDY. 














New Hampshire 


THE WILLARD 


East Jaffrey, N. H. 


A comfortable house in the southern part of 
New Hampshire, for pe — who are particu- 
lar. Write for booklet. M. E. Wituarp, Prop. 


Shattuck Inn ?44°R**: 


At the foot of Monadnock Sale “The 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open fireplaces. Electricity, elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
all year. A resort. E. C. SHATTUCK. 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
camp at. Private cabins. Reduced rates for 
July. . C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 














New Hampshire 


° ° q Meriden 

The Bird Village Ian “Qe™ 

An academy town with a Bird Sanctuary. 

Elevation 1,000 feet. A comfortable inn with 

« home atmosphere. Same guests year after 
year. J. F. CANN, Mgr. 








New Jersey 
Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


“ A House of Hospitality ”’ 


Where a ‘vestful old-time environment is com- 
bined with home-like charm. 
Enjoy a summer a here. 
Only one block to Oce: 
Carrie E. Stroud, ) Meme Mgr., North hee Park, N. J. 


New York 


4 Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 

- Y. |‘ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.” 
ky in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 
FENTON novsE and [COTTAGES 

Adirondack 

Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted —~ for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 


C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


HOTEL ALCADEL 


In the Adirondacks, Hurricane, Essex Co. 
100 rooms. 40 baths. Reasonable. Golf. Main 
motor route to Montreal. Get booklet and 
auto map. 280 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles, 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


ADIROEDACES, Sunrise Lodge, 

Mt. Arab, N. Y._ Restful home = 
nature “— % Water and mountain sports. 
Gentiles. E, D. BARNES, Mt. Arab, } 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable. dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the ner vones 8- 
tem Sage ialty. Fred. W. Seward. a, ab. 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, } 


Just the Place for Nature ‘ioe 


John Burroughs’s country—foot of the Cats- 
kills. Trips to “ Slabsides,” ‘ Woodchuck 
Lodge,” etc. Home of a inember of the A. 

Talks and walks given to those desiring same, 
A limited number of guests. Modern conveni- 
ences. Capstone Farm, Route 3,Kingston,N.Y, 


THE LLOYD, Bellport, a a On Great 


South Bay. 
Cool, comfortable, charming. Regular guests 
and week-end parties. Now open. 


ORIENT PT. INN 


Quiet, refined, homelike. Incomparable 
location, country and seashore. Water sports, 






































tennis. Fresh vegetables, fish, and lobsters. 
References. Book} 
E. J. MeDONNE LL, Orient, L. 1., 


New York City 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 
Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites, exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere that pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 


Hotel Judson 53 nesehington 5 Sdes 


Residential hotel of highest type, coumbinian 
the facilities of hotel life with the — ti) 











an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. a Vy ean plan $1.50 per day and up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 
Vermont 





THE MAPLES 


A QUIET COUNTRY HOME, ATHENS, VT. 

In the foothills of the Green Mountains, 
Absolute rest and quiet. Address G. W. 
POWERS, Cambridgeport Vt. R.F. D. 


Chester, THE MAPLES *is* 


ue home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and col ; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 
nian bathing, fohing. dancing, tennis, 
golf, sad le horses. ook le 
JINLAN and iene Proprietors. 

















Tours and Travel 


Clark’s 4 Famous Cruises 
By Cunard Line, new oil-burners 
Jan. 20, Around the World 
westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 
Jan.30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700 
Feb. 4, South America with Rio 
and Buenos Aires; 50 days, $550 to 

$1250, 

June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean ; ; 53 days, 
$550 to $1300, 

Rates include hotels, drives, guides, 

fees. Longest experienced eruise 

management. Established 30 years. 
F. C. CLARK 

Times Bidg., New York 











LATE SUMMER TOURS 


Sailings August 8 and September 
5. A comfortable time to see Europe 
after the rush is over. 


Write for full information 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Building, Boston 

















HAT travel information do you 
need that is not here? 
Travel Bureau for it! 


At your service without charge 


HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Ask the 
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Tours and Travel 


4 ber beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “* Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 














Real Estate 
Maine 


Ideal summer home. 5 
BELFAST, ME. acres, house, barn, ga- 
rage, fruit trees. % mile to beautiful Penob- 
scot Bay. $3,500. F. D. JONES, Belfast. 











rescent Beach, Me. Furnished 5-room 
J cottage, with garage, ocean front, fire- 
place and running water. Season only. Price 
reasonable. Vesper A. Leacu, Rockland, Me. 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 


NEAR PORTLAND 
FOR SALE or TO LET 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine: 300 
acres. The large Coloniai home, furnished, and 
grounds will let separate from the farm if 
desired. Also an 8-room cottage with garage 
to let. Ocean view, fine harbor and i drives. 


W. G. TIBBETTS, PEMAQUID HARBOR, ME. 








ry\O LET, Maine Coast Cottages, 

furnished ; 5, 6, 8 rooms, $160 to $275. 
Ocean view. Fishing, boating, bathing. Reason- 
able. E. Whitehouse, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


RENT, Squirrel Island, Maine 


7-room costes for August. Rental $125. 
F. J. C. LITTLE, Augusta, Maine. 








FOR RENT A log cabin - lake and 
in pine woods of a Maine 

camp. Reasonable rates. Apply to H. D. 

FOSTER, 510 W. 123d St., New York City. 





New Hampshire 


For Sale 
HIGH ACRES 
Randolph Hill, White Mountains, N. H. 


Estate of about 100 acres, most of which is 
wooded, some fine timber. Roomy brown 
shingled house with wide verandas is set on 
a sloping eminence, facing south, overlook- 
ing Randolph Valley, opposite Mt. Adams. 
Besides the main house there are five other 
buildings, inciuding a music room of Grecian 
temple design with Stroud grand piano, pay 
ished hardwood floor and fireplace of 
stone. ALSO chauffeur’s cottage, six rooms 
and bath and two porches, also double garage, 
toilet and lavatory. Residence is steam- 
heated, is wired for electricity ; 3 large sleep- 
= porches, 5 master bedrooms with hot and 

~ water in all, 3 full baths on second oars 

large bedrooms, full bath on third floor. 
Pe. Ae dining-room, pantry, kitchen, 
storeroom, and icehouse, all connecting. An 
altitude of about 1,900 feet insures perfect 
drainage and there is an abundant supply “ 
ure water from mountain sources. Both 
houses furnished. For information. kindly 
address JOHN H. BOOTHMAN, Mt. Crescent 
House, Randolph, Coos Co., N 








New York 


ODIBOS PACKS Auger Lak 
DWAY CAMPS. ~ Far Gentiles, 
A attractive furnished housekeeping 
bungalows. Boating, bathing, fishing. Sea- 
son $150 to $250, including ice, tirewood, and 
rowboat. A few restricted cap sites for sale. 
MACE & NICOLLS, Keeseville, N. Y¥. 








Vermont 


FOR SALE Vermont Farm. 
Strong land. 
Good buildings; wonderful mountain scenery. 
Dairy. Maple sugar. Apples. Never failing 
spring water. 35 cows and all farm equipment. 


W. B. EDGERTON, Real Estate, Manchester, Vt. 














____ Apartments 


L274, will share small New York apart- 
ment with a congenial Christian business 
woman. Convenient location, one block 
from Columbia University. Elevator service. 
Large or small room available. 4,253, Outlook. 
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STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N 

PERSONAL STATIONER Y—200 single or 
100 double sheets good bond paper with 100 
envelopes “to match, printed ia blue. $1. 
Hicks, Macedon Center, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare organizations, supplied with 
workers. Positions for secretaries, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
keepers. dietitians. cafeteria managers. The 
Richards Bureau, 68 Barues St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent op = 
tunities. Write for free booklet C 
Standard Business Training Institution, But. 
falo, N. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand tor high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
yf We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

a we interesting work, quick advance- 

t, permanent. Write for free book, 
os Youl BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ims Schools, Suite ‘T-5842, Wash- 
ington, 

SOCIAL secretary for exclusive Washing- 
ton, D. C.. school for girls. Young woman 
with good Washington connections preferred. 
Ability to organize sports and social life in 
the school. State age, education, and qual- 
ifications. 6,166, Outiook. 

TWO ladies want reliable person—house- 
work. Leisure, good home, suburban New 
Jersey. Moderate salary; references ex- 
changed. 6,170, Outlook. 

WANTED, mother’s helper for four chil 
dren, two of which attend school, wr TX. 
5, ix, andl year. Give references. Apply 
Mrs. H, Wonilow, 16 East High S8t., 
anon, ‘Pa. 

WANTED, superintendent gentleman’s 
estate near ‘Tuxedo, including smali dairy 
and ultry farm. Communicate by mail 
ind cin ammond, 519 West 139th St., New 

or’ 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


BY — 's daughter, position as com- 
panion to elderly lady—secretarial, household 
accounts, mar we etc. Reference permitted 
to Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Burlington, Vt. 
Address ei6s Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED caterer and buyer mak- 
ing change in September = position in 

school or club. 6,119, Outlook 

EXPERIENCED financial enenateny, with 
B.S. degree, desires position. 6,177, Outlook. 

FOOD expert desires position as manager 
in school or club. 6,176, Outlook. 

MATRON wishes position institution or 
housekeeper in hotel ; ay or country. Ex- 
perienced. 6,173, Outloo 

NURSE-companion, a experienced, 
absolutely reliable, refined, takes lady or 
couple to Europe; capable supervise house- 
hold. Dr. Fuchs, care Mommer, 2538 Creston 
Ave., New York. 

REFINED woman desires position as house- 
mother in school or as nursery governess. 
6,157, Outlook. 

STUDENT desires position from August 1 
to September 7. Excellent chauffeur, gar- 
dener, mechanic. a Rogers, School of 
Horticulture, Ambler, P; 

TEACHER with resident and institutional 
experience desires responsibility of unusual 
child. Vicinity of Cleveland. 6,153, Outlook. 

WANTED—School position by a trained 
and experienced woman as buyer and man- 
ager of the domestic department. Best refer- 
ences. 6,180, Outlook. 

WOULD some one interested give use of 
smail estate to help lady open much needed 
home for old people. 6,172, Outlook. 























“MISCELLANEOUS 





TO young women desiring trainitig in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six mouths’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

EXCELLENT care given to small children 
my | summer vacation on a farm. Write 
Mrs R. Wyman, Starksboro, Vt. 


MOTHER’S care in private family for one 
or two little girls. Country town ; every con- 
venience. Opportunity for parents desiring 
to travel. Protestant. References. Address 
6,168, Outlook. 

FOR sale. Very beautiful gray and gold 
luster teaset. $175. 6,169, Outlook. 

AT the residence of 8. Mary Ives, M.D., 230 
Washington St., Middletown, Conn., comfort- 
able accommodation is offered for a nervous 
or convalescent patient, either adult or child. 
¥F ——_ particula rs and references furnished 
as desire 

INVALID, | woman, or children 
under camp age will receive excellent care 
from two sisters (one graduate nurse, other 
teacher) in beautiful home near Hartford, 
Conn. Location rural, but on main highway 
on famous old street. 6,179, Outlook. 








Contributors’ Gallery 


HILIP N. Youtz 

spent three years 
in South China, en- 
gaged chiefly in ar- 
chitectural work for 
various educational 
enterprises. Since 
his return to the 
United States he has 
been occupied with 
journalism, graduate 
study at Columbia, and architecture, but 
has kept in close touch with current 
thought in China. Mr. Youtz has an 
A.B. degree from Amherst College and 
an A.M. from Oberlin. 


Ww *> TiTtLe, American etcher 

and portrait painter, has won 
recognition both in this country and 
abroad. Many distinguished people have 
sat for him, among them Bernard Shaw 
and Joseph Conrad. Mr. Tittle’s inter- 
view with Shaw was published in The 
Outlook last spring; in this issue appears 
a study of Conrad as the artist knew him. 


\ j| W. Royse, who has spent part of 
* each year since 1919 in Europe, 


doing political research work, has just 
now departed for his annual trip, to be 
gone until fall, when he takes up again 
his duties as teacher of government at 
the College of the City of New York. 
Mr. Royse has traveled mostly in eastern 
Europe, living among the peasants a 
good deal of the time. 


By the Way 


M: McGEEHAN, of the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” seems to have 
caught Dr. Frank Crane off his base. He 
finds in one of Dr. Crane’s moral essays 
this striking statement: “When you 
knock a ball over the fence in baseball 
you are out.” 

















From the “American Legion Weekly:” 

Though it had been six or more years 
since Budkins had been abroad, he was 
still pestering his friends with remi- 
niscences. 

“T suppose you saw Anatole F rance,’ 
yawned one. 

“No,” admitted Budkins, “but we 
were in the town right next to it.” 





From the “Brown Jug:” 

“I thought you told me that turkey 
you sold me was tame.” 

“Yassuh, boss—that’s what it was, 
boss.” 

“Well, it was all full of buckshot.” 

“Dat was a tame turkey, boss—that 
buckshot was intended for me!” 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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TEACHER'S AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BE A NURSE 








FREE TUITION. including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35. learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and_advice on A 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 
1211-0 Times —~ New York 
or 1204-0 Stevens Blidg., Chicago 





District of Columbia 
EARN $2,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


in America's 4th largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are crying 
; for trained men and women. 
Let us show you how you can 
qualify—past experience un- 
necessary. We put youin touch 
with positions. Big pay, fasci- 
nating work, quick advance- 
ment, Write for FREE BOOK, 
“ Your Big Opportunity 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall T-5898, Washington, D. C. 















Massachusetts 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


59TH YEAR. Young men and young women find here 

a homelike atmosphere. thorough and efficient training 

in every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 

$450 to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 








Minnesota 








NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


A college of first rank in Arts, 
, Science, Music and Fine Arts- 
’ Exchange relations with Har- 
vard University. 






Write 
WILLARD W. BARTLETT, 
Assistant to the President, 
115 Leighton Hall, 

®. Northfield, Minnesota 














New York City 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Day and boarding. New 
York advantages. (A) Post Graduate Courses: 
secretarial ; domestic science ; community service. 
(B) high school ; (C) music ; (D) athletics. Address 


Miss O. M. SCUDDER, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y.C. 








Pennsylvania 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


A carefully directed school for nervous and backward 
children. Open all year; summer at the seashore. 


Miss CAMPBELL and Miss NELSON, Prins. 








BOYS’ CAMP 


cS CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 
Bridgton, Me. A small home camp on 
Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. Juniors 





and seniors. Cabins. 10th season. Booklet. 
Lewis Caleb Williams, 171 W. 12th St,, 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 











LECTURERS WANTED 


Also organizers to conduct personality and vocational insti- 
tutes. Men and women of unquestioned character and 
stability required for permanent work. Address Edward 
Amherst Ott. Educational Director, Personality Training 
lustitute, Conservatory Bidg., Ithaca, N. Y. 





The Outlook for July 8, 1925 


By the Way 


HE Museum Galleries of London 
have issued “The American’s Rapid 
Guide to England,” in which the editor, 
Edward Page Gaston, has endeavored to 
point out every important link which 
America holds with England. Among 
other landmarks mentioned in the Guide 
is an old London warehouse which is 
reputed to be the one that suffered from 
the destruction of a cargo of tea in 1773 
at the “Boston Tea Party,” which pre- 
cipitated hostilities between George III, 
“the last King of America,” and his un- 
taxable colonial subjects. A list of one 
hundred and twenty living American 
women who are married into the British 
nobility is also given, and the history of 
almost any State or notable American 
family can be traced. 





N. A. NOONAN 
YREKA BAKERY 
Do any of our readers see anything 
unusual in this sign, which was put up 
in a window in Yreka, California? The 
baker, probably unconsciously, is the 
maker of a palindrome which, according 
to the dictionary, is “a word, phrase, or 
sentence that reads the same whether 
the letters composing it are taken in di- 
rect or reverse order.” Other well-known 
palindromes are “Madame, I’m Adam” 
and the answer attributed to Napoleon 
when asked if he could have invaded 
England, “Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 
There is a clever one in Latin too, “Si 
nummi, iminunis,” which, when trans- 
lated, means, paradoxically, “If you pay, 
you go free.” Has any one any others 
to contribute? 


From the “Minnesota Ski-U-Mah:” 

It was a tense moment in the middle 
of a freshman rhetoric lecture. The 
dean stopped abruptly half-way through 
a well-rounded sentence. 

“Will you,” he began politely, indicat- 
ing a young lady in the eighth row, 
“please stop chewing gum in that slow 
rhythmic fashion? For I can’t lecture in 
that tempo.” 





Barnacles are not color blind! In 
fact, they not only know colors, but they 
have decided preferences. ‘The fouling 
of the bottoms of ships by barnacles,” 
reports a recent Zoological Society “Bul- 
letin,” “may be greatly lessened as the 
result of recent experiments with bottom 
paint by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. It was discovered that barna- 
cles collect in large numbers only on blue 
and black plates, and that white, yellow, 
green, and red plates are practically free 
from them. 








| For a 


| better game / 





Spalding Kro-Flite Ball 


It is practically indestructible and 
- remains our greatest manufactur- 
| ing achievement. Each 75c¢ 


|The Spalding” Ball 
| Dimple or mesh. Each 75c 


| Spalding Kro-Flite Irons 


| Uniform in lie and balance— 


the finest iron in golf. Each $6 


Registered Wood Clubs 


[ Perfectly matched driver and 
brassie. Twins. Pair $25 


Everything for golf, tennis, 
swimming—every sport. 


|| Golf, Tennis 
Street Shoes 








| Spalding Golf Shoes. 


rae calf; low cut; 
blunt spikes; 
plain toes. Pair $10 
Spaldings specialize in mak- 
| ing outdoor shoes that are 
| correct for every sport. Try 
them and you will notice 
| how your game improves 


| with foot comfort assured. 
for feet’s sake! 














AG, Gpaliding v¢Btet 


Chicago San Francisco 
and all principal cities 
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